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GOETHE. 


Own the 24th of March last, died at Weimar suddenly, without 
pain, and in the eighty-third year of his age, the poet Goethe. 
Thus has an enviable death terminated a life of glory; and now 
that without rashness an estimate may be formed of that life, it 
may be pronounced, according to all outward signs, happy as 
well as splendid, beyond any that literary history records. For 
more than half a century—and the greater number of these were 
years of war which desolated all Europe—he devoted himself 
quietly and uninterruptedly to the composition of works of genius, 
and to the pursuits of science; and the former, at least, were a 
series of triumphs and victories. At the very outset of his career 
he acquired an immediate celebrity: a rock on which many a 
rising genius has perished, but which did not divert him from 
what he felt to be his destined task—a life of intellectual labour ; 
and, unstimulated by want, produced works which in quantity 
only, without regard to their worth, are such as few men ever 
wrote before except for bread *. It is literally true, that there is 
no one form of poetry, or of composition allied to poetry, apper- 
taining either to ancient or modern literature, in which he has 
not produced a work that, by the common consent of the learned 
of his country, is considered as a masterpiece. Nor does this 
comprehend the reach of his powers. So little was Goethe a 
mere poet, that were it possible to abstract the poetic element 
from his works, and reduce them to a caput mortuum, the pro- 
fundity of his investigations into the natural world, and the 
acuteness of his contemplations of man and society, would secure 
him a place among the most original of our speculative and prac- 
tical philosophers. 

He was besides graced in an eminent degree with those per- 
sonal qualities which conciliate the favour of mankind. He had 
anoble figure, and (like our own Milton) a countenance sin- 


* The last edition of his works, in which his scientific writings are not included, 
Consists of forty volumes, : 
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gularly beautiful and commanding ; enjoyed high animal spirits, 
was eloquent in speech, and ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, as 
well of all other objects; and seems from his earliest youth to 
have subdued envy and hostility by the degree of those qualities 
which usually excite them. 

No wonder therefore that he gained a patron and friend at his 
entrance into the world by whom he was at once placed out of 
the reach of necessity, so that he seemed to have passed through 
life without a want and without a calamity :—at least he has in- 
formed us, both in prose and verse, that he never suflered a wound 
which he did not heal, nor an affliction which he did not assuage, 
by turning it into poetry. ‘Though it is very certain that he for 
a short period at least led a life of tumultuous gaiety and pleasure, 
‘et his passions seem to have been always under the restraint of 
his understanding ; and nature had blessed him with such a bodily 
frame, that though he underwent one or two alarming trials of 
his strength, the greater part of his life has been in health; and 
in addition to this singular union of bodily and intellectual qua- 
lities, he was endowed with that rare temperament which Hume, in 
one of his most subtle disquisitions, has represented as the grand 
ingredient in human happiness :—he enjoyed and cultivated, to its 
utmost refinement, delicacy of taste, without delicacy of passion". 

Of this singularly happy, as well as great man, we shall pro- 
ceed to give some account, protesting however against having 
imputed to us the presumption of attempting to write a charac- 
teristic either of him or of his works. ‘This will be a theme on 
which the greatest men of his own country will exercise their 
talents for successive generations ; since the writings of Goethe 
will, for ages to come, certainly modify where they do not deter- 
mine the character of German literature. To characterize an 
author eminently national, and peculiarly appertaining to the age, 
is in fact to characterize his age and country, But German 
philosophy and German literature are not to be developed in_an 
obituary. Were we adequate to the task, this is not the place. We 
shall for the present content ourselves with giving a general ac- 
count of the man, and reserve for a future number a catalogue-of 
the more important of his numerous writings, adding occasionally 
ane notes that may be useful to the student of German litera- 
ure, 

John Wolfgang Goethe was born on the 28th of August, 1749, 
at Frankfort on the Maine. To use his own words, ‘ The con 
stellation was happy. The sun stood in the sign of the Virgiy 
and was Lord of the Ascendant ; Jupiter and Venus favourable; 
Mercury not hostile ; Saturn and Mars indifferent ;. only, the 
moon was at the full, and its planetic hour having just begun 


it exercised its power so effectually, that the birth was delay 


* See Essay s0 entitled. 
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till the hour was passed *.’ He was born to appearance dead, 
and with difficulty brought to life. The city in which it was his 

vod fortune to be born—an ancient town in the midst of a fertile 
and beautiful country—presented every variety of civil life to the 
contemplation of the young observer. [ts inhabitants, republicans, 
surrounded by the subjects of petty but absolute princes, were 
proud of their privileges as members of a free state, Its famous 
annual fair made it the resort of foreigners of every nation; and 
there was just enough of religious toleration to allow the members 
of all churches to reside within the walls. It is true the Jews were 
imprisoned within their single street during the night; and the 
established church, being Lutheran, was so little tolerant, that 
even the Calvinists were excluded from all public offices. The 
Catholics were under greater restraints, notwithstanding the glo- 
rious prerogative which the city enjoyed, and which brought. it 
into connexion with the imperial house. Every emperor was 
crowned within their walls. Goethe’s maternal grandfather oc- 
eupied one of the chief municipal offices. His father had studied 
law and qualified himself for public life, but had refused to accept 
of any place. He had travelled in Italy, and had a small col- 
lection of engravings, which seem to have excited a love of art in 
his orily son even during his earliest childhood. He is repre- 
sented to have been by nature tender and affectionate, but to have 
conducted himself systematically, and with ‘ incredible consis- 
tency,’ severely towards his wife and children, with the intention 
of giving those children the best possible education. ‘The mother 
was almost a child, whose character was in fact formed with that 
of the children; and in consequence there arose between the 
father and the mother, his son, and also a sister, an opposition 
which increased with every year. No wonder, therefore, that 
we find in Goethe's self-biography no expression of love towards 
his fither, though he seems to have respected his character. ‘The 
mother of Goethe appears to have had much of the character and 
temperament of her son. A friend of ours recollects her at 
Frankfort, when the poet was in the zenith of his fame. [1800-3.] 
She spoke with evident pleasure of him, but not in terms of ex- 
cessive admiration, and allowed herself to criticise what others 
Were content to admire. She even then had a vigorous bodily 
frame, great vivacity, strong social feelings, and a high relish for 
life. In a word, a form such as we may imagine in the mother 
of the Gracchi. The only sister, with whom Goethe spent his 
early years, died young. Her person and character made an inde- 
ible impression upon him, He writes of her with more than his 
usual sensibility. For many years he was haunted by her image, 


| * We could ‘not resist the temptation to insert the characteristic introduction to 
1s autobiography. It lies in the nature of Goethe to overlook no opinion or feelin 
that has had a decided influence on man in any age, though now passed away ; 


astrology was one of his early studies. 2 
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and purposed to embody it ina work of imagination, He says 
that he could find no other frame for such a work than an elabo- 
rate novel in the style of Richardson, and from that he was 


diverted by other tasks. : 
We cannot allow ourselves to enlarge on the childhood and 


youth of Goethe, deterred by the profusion, not by the dearth of 
materials*. From his family he possessed all the means of in- 
struction which the numerous masters usually found in a large 
and wealthy commercial city supply ; and the depth of his cha- 
racter led him to anticipate the lessons of the school. Like most 
children of deep feelings, he seems to have received religious im- 
pressions yery early, 

In his sixth year, his excited imagination had been directed 
towards the rites of the Jewish church, so that he erected an 
altar, out of a music-desk and toys, at which he performed his 
infantine devotions. When he was seven years old, the seven 
years’ war broke out, which brought dissension into the family. 

lis grandfather was attached to the emperor, but his father was 
a partisan of Frederick of Prussia, who had also won the child’s 
heart. Before he was ten years old, a Count Thorane, a }'rench 
Lieutenant du Roi, was billetted in the house, who was attracted 
by the talents of the boy, whom he admitted into his apartments. 
He was a patron of artists, and a collector of works of art; and 
Goethe became very early, in consequence, an amateur, and a 
connoisseur. At the same time, he became distinguished among 
his playfellows for his talents as a story-teller. French plays 
were introduced into the city, and he became master of the 


* Goethe published in 1811-14 three volumes of autobiography, which terminate 
soon after his entry into the service of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, in 1785. To 
this werk he has given the singular title of * Aus meinem leben Dichtung vod 
Wahrheit,’ i.e. * From my Life, Poetry and Truth.’ He expresses his regret that 
he had delayed the task till after the death of his mother :—‘ I should myself have 
stood nearer those infantine scenes, and the lofty power of her memory would have 
supplied my deficiencies ; now I must laboriously call back these vanished spirits, 
and apply a sort of magical apparatus to render obvious the development of a child 
who had become important under given circumstances, I must do this in confor 
mity with the laws known to the intelligent student of the human mind. It was 
therefore that, executing this work with scrupulous fidelity, I entitled it ‘ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit,’ deeply convinced that man can pourtray external nature, when 
present, and still more when absent, only according to the peculiarities of his own 
opener So rich a repository of psychological facts is no where else to be fonnd, and 

wok will be inestimable to all who make the mind of man their study,—a ¥e'Y 
pr pap vid ae eS earT of Rousseau, in which we have the mournful brooding 
hina cheerfit or t oe ee pee of diseased passions and appetites. We have 
ments of our wrt <8 = athe in advanced life, of all the healthful ele- 
in early life. A mulritna a > intellectual nature, as they developed themselves 
significant, @iveline*as de of incidents seemingly puerile and frivolous, but really 

For our pur ool reewen os every passion and every faculty. 
seem to have altel vntectier- deme those occurrences which, with rare felicity, 
manifold talents and t 1 So schildhood and early youth, every one of chase 

ad tastes, in the exercise aud gratification of which he spent his 


long life, and of whie py , 
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French language in consequence. His father requiring him to 
learn the modern languages, in order to diminish the tedinm of 
elementary learning, he invented a story, in which six brothers 
and sisters, travelling into different countries, had occasion to 
write in French, Italian, English, Latin, and a sort of barbarous 
Hebrew-German. ‘The Bible being the chief object of his in- 
terest, he first exercised himself in invention by the composition 
of a prose epic on the history of Joseph. At the same time, he 
tried his hand at Anacreontic songs, and spiritual odes. ‘The 
peace of Hubertsberg at length took place, and this was followed 
by the coronation of Joseph II., in the year 1764, ‘To these 
solemnities Goethe had easy access, and his account of them is 
a model of animated description. But his enjoyment was em- 
bittered by a perplexing adventure, into which his literary talents 
and nascent susceptibility had drawn him. Some young people of 
habits of low intrigue, and disreputable connexions, had flattered 
his passionate desire to be doing something, by engaging him 
to write occasional poems; such as Epithalamia, elegies, &c., 
and his first rude sense of female beauty was excited by the 
charms of the sister of one of them. From the peril of such a 
connexion he was saved by the detection of some acts of dis- 
honesty. The knot of adventurers was broken up; Goethe’s 
personal acquaintance were the least culpable of the set; he 
was recognized as being only the dupe, and the girl being com- 
pelled to leave the city, he escaped the snare. 


In the meanwhile, he had resolved to devote himself to phi-. 


lology; and he was very desirous of going to the university of 
Gottingen, but in obedience to his stern father he went to 
Leipsic, where he adopted jurisprudence as his profession, but 
seems to have studied with an omniverous eagerness every 
branch of knowledge; at the same time that he was at the head 
of every joyous adventure among the students. 

Poetry held a principal place in his affections; and to the 
German, who is fully aware of what even then he was, it excites 
a smnile to read of his exercises being corrected by Gellert, a 
writer of great popularity in his day ; being a sort of compound 
of Gay and Dr. Watts. So early was, his character formed, that 
speaking of himself while at Leipsic, he says, ‘ Thus my mind 
received a direction, from which I could never deviate; namely, 
that whatever occupied my mind, whether it delighted or tor- 
mented me, I turned into an image, into poetry ; by which means 
I sueceeded both in obtaining repose for myself, and in correct- 
Ing my notions of external things. All I have yet published, are 
to be considered as fragments of a great confession, to complete 
which. is the hazardous attempt of this work.’ The greater 
numberof his early writings, founded on personal occurrences, 
are lost ; the earliest of those that are to be met with among his 
works, is a pastoral drama, in imitation of the French, and in 
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Alexandrine rhymes, Die Laune des Verliebten,—i. ¢., freely 
rendered, ‘ In love and iil-humour;’ in which he has done 
penunce for the wrong he did to the innocent object of his capri- 
cious fondness, but by which he was the sufferer, as she was 
ultimately so wise as to discard him; he delighting to indulge 
tyrannically in groundless jealousy, and imposing on her affec- 
tions, by demanding all kinds of unreasonable sacrifices. 

During his stay at Leipsic, he visited Dresden, where he first 
became acquainted with works of art of the highest rank. In 
1768, he returned to Frankfort, and soon after was seized with 
a dangerous illness. While suffering from its eflects, he had to 
encounter a sort of trial in his intimate friendship for an interest- 
ing person, Fraulein Klettenberg, whose character he has ex- 
guisitely pourtrayed in Wilhelm Meister, under the title of ‘ Con- 
fessions of a beautiful soul.’ Our readers must forgive the com- 
bination, which we know is unusual. We have always envied 
foreign languages their schine seele, be? ame bell’anima, &c., &e. 
This lady was a Moravian, a religious enthusiast, without being @ 
fanatic. She was not far from becoming a sort of Madame 
Guyon, or Saint Theresa ; but in fact, never exceeded the bounds 
of taste or propriety. She inoculated our young poet with a 
passion for mystical theology and philosophy, including Van 
Helmont, Paracelsus, and other cabalistic and astrological 
authors. ‘This tendency was increased by his being suddenly 
restored to health by a physician, who made a profession of secret 
remedies. His disease lay in the organs of digestion, and it may 
be that the good doctor tried an experiment on the fancy of his 
enthusiastic and youthful patient. If so, it succeeded. Goethe, 
having begun a course of theological study, read Arnold’s History 
of the Church and Heresies, and having heard that every man 
must form his own religion, he drew up his own scheme of 
Christianity, a compound of new Platonism, the Hermetic phi- 
losophy, and Protestant orthodoxy. We risk little in saying, that 
we do not suppose any other boy of nineteen ever produced 
sounder creed, As in other cases, however, it seems to have 
cured his disease—a tendency to mysticism—as we certainly 
trace little of it in the works of his later years. 

In the following spring, being restored to health, he repaired 
to the University of Strasburg, where we find him, for the fitst 
time, in the society of men who were his literary companions; 
U not his rivals, in after life. Here was Herder, a man who had 
sony gained celebrity ; and who, if Goethe had not eclipsed 

yy Viasat save shone among the first of poetical philosophers. 
B Strasburg Pla om - a representation of their acquaintance 
tary penance, Or a cours of te ate ag hte ee 
by Goethe, that he mieke iti discipline, willingly enguny 
or self-willedness migh - cured. of whatever; arraganee: 
iMness might “be stil in him. «The sunconapromising 
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temper of Herder would not permit him to spare any of the 
aberrations of his young acquaintance, while: the more tolerant 
nature of Goethe, and his ready faculty of discerning and appre- 
ciating powers not his own, kept him aloof from jealousy and 
envy, This acquaintance led however, in the sequel, to the 
establishment of Herder at Weimar, where he died. During the 
life of both, they continued to observe that respectful courtesy 
which each could require of the other; but it was still, to the 
last, intimacy without cordiality. 

Here, too, Goethe connected himself with a less distinguished 
religious enthusiast, Jung, whose ‘ Theory of the World of Spirits ’ 
is an amusing illustration of the fact, that religious enthusiasm Is a 
disease from which not even a sceptical age is exempt. Under 
the name of Heinrich Stilling he published his life, and the first 
volume is hardly inferior to the Life of John Woolman, one of 
the most delightful specimens of autobiography in our language. 
In this volume there is not-a sentence which outrages good taste, 
and the style is a model of idyllic sweetness ; but all the succeed-~ 
ing volumes are full of absurd puerilities and tasteless extra- 
vagance. Goethe conceived an attachment to the simple-hearted 
and upright enthusiast, protected him against the jeers and insults 
of the anti-religious students; and the manuscript of the first 
volume, entitled, Heinrich Stilling’s Jugend-jahr—H. S.’s Youth 
—was corrected by Goethe for the press. 

While pursuing his studies here, Goethe laboured unremittingly 
to subdue the constitutional infirmities under which he laboured, 
Being subject to a dizziness when on high places, he made it a 
practice to mount the lofty Strasburg spire, and to sit there by 
the hour together until he became quite insensible to the peril of 
his situation. In the like manner, by continual exertion, he sub- 
dued the repugnance which all, at first, feel towards the smell of 
putrid bodies, and visited hospitals till he was hardened to the en- 
durance of the sight of human suffering. Inthe meanwhile he pur- 
sued the course of his desultory studies and manifold literary exer- 
cises, Occasionally aided by the assistance of Herder, and occa- 
sionally obliged to continue his labours in defiance of his sometimes 
unfriendly opposition, Ofthe former class we will mention one— 
an. Essay on the early German, that is, Gothic, architecture, 
which. Herder adopted into a miscellany, published by him*. 
A residence at Strasburg, of necessity, brought Goethe in close 
contact with French literature and philosophy ; and it is worthy 


: * This reminds us of the motto to the second volume of the autobiography,— 

what we wish for in youth we have a plenty of in old age,’ and of the beautiful 
commentary of Goethe on the proverb,—* In my youth I was nearly the only one 
Who had any sense of the worth of the Gothic architecture; now it has become a 
National taste, and there are innumerable persons who surpass me) in insight and 
critiea ktiowledye. We should dontindalfy find our proveth verified were we but 
acountemed to fix our wishes on wiselfivh and unpersonal objects—he whuse aspirae 
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of remark, that it was here, with a club of German students, he 
conceived a distate for the prevalent philosophy, which Voltuire 
had so successfully and widely spread. ‘The dishonesty of the 
philosopher towards his religious adversaries roused the young 
Germans; books publicly burnt, though made, on that account, 
attractive, produced no effect on the minds of him and his young 
friends. ‘ I will mention one for all, Le Systéme de la Nature,— 
we took it up out of curiosity, and could not comprehend how it 
could be dangerous; it appeared to us so Cimmerian grey and 
death-like that we shuddered at it as at a ghost.” The French 
drama was as little liked by the knot of literary aspirants. 
Shakspeare was already become the object of our young poet’s 
idolatry. He had become acquainted with Dodd’s beauties even 
at Leipsic, the perusal of which, he says, was one of the most 
delightful epochs of his life. Such selections, by the bye, Goethe 
recommends for the use of young persons, who, before they can 
comprehend the plan of a whole poem, are delighted with the 
maxims of wisdom, traits of humour, and bursts of eloquence in 
detail, The clowns of Shakspeare were the especial favourites 
and objects of imitation to the young students. Herder, however, 
prized Swift above all, and had, in consequence, the nickname of 
Dean from his companions. 

On the 6th of August, 1771, Goethe took his degree as LL.D., 
having adopted a singular thesis—‘ The right of the state’ to 
Impose an exterior cultus in religion binding both on the clergy 
and the laity.’ This, it may be recollected, is conceded by Kots- 
seau, in his Profession de foi du Curé Savoyard, and was not 
supposed to involve any restraint on opinions! Goethe next 
visited Wezlar, the seat of one of the great imperial courts, and a 
sort of college for lawyers; but he was never in earnest in the 
study of law, but only in submission to his father. In the mean- 
while, the literary seeds which were cast in his mind at the Uni- 
versities ripened with singular celerity. ‘The universality of Ins 
taste rendered indeed the adoption of any one course to the 
exclusion of others difficult: he at one time thought of following 
landscape yainting as a profession, and, like Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, vad recourse to an act of superstition to determine his 
choice,—throwing, for the purpose, a valuable knife into the 
Rhine. The result was ambiguous. At length the Rubicon was 
passed. In 1773, Goethe published his Gétz v. Berlichingen, 4 
tragedy in prose, which attracted universal attention, rather from 
its matter than its form. A romantic period in German history 
Moir a Yow es in striking colours ; the generous resistance of the 
hig pitt ys al of sovereigns and freebooters). to the 
the sarteptions * A ir ops in particular, was the attractive theme; 
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applauded by the young and the many. The prudent and the 
serious, however, were startled. Herder, among others, received 
it with frowns. It became the subject of numerous imitations ; 
but not from the author: no other work of his bears the slightest 
resemblance to it*. 

In the following year appeared his }Verter, of which, on ac- 
count of its bearing upon his personal character, we will speak 
here. Its subject, as every one knows, is a diseased attachment 
toa married woman, for which the wretched lover has no other 
remedy than an act of suicide. ‘That the author was, up to a 
certain point, the subject of his own story there can be no doubtf. 
One of his youthful attachments supplied part of the materials, 
but it had its origin in a more serious hallucination. He had at 
one time (connected doubtless with the malady we have already 
mentioned) his imagination so haunted with images of sell- 
destruction, that to harden himself against their impression, 
he sharpened a dagger and used to sleep with it against his 


bosom. For several years he was tormented by a number of 


painful, impressions, for which he could find neither vent nor 
cure, when the sad death of young Jerusalem, occasioned by a 
similar love for the wife of a friend, awakened him out of his 
dream, and the work was composed in four weeks. Goethe hap- 
pily compares the effect of the incident on his mind, to water in 
a vessel, which being already at the freezing point, on being 
shaken turns at once to solid ice. 

No'work ever acquired so sudden and wide celebrity. It be- 
came popular throughout Europe. Our own translation, by the 
bye, manifests a singular want of discernment of its real charac- 
fer, It is known as the ‘ Sorrows of Werter.’ Werter has no 
sorrows—they are sufferings, the German Leiden. In Germany 
it produced innumerable imitations; and we have a remote and 


_™ Goethe's mother related to a friend that he came home one day from the town 
library snapping his fingers and jumping about as if he were crazy,—‘ Oh, mother, 


I have found such a book, the Life of Old Gotz, I will turn it into a play, and I * 


will call it the Knight with the Iron Hand—how that iron hand will make the 
Philistines stare.’ Our readers probably know that at the German universities the 
world is divided between Student and Philistine—and so among poets, artists, men 
of taste—all the others are Philistines. It is a curious coincidence that Sir Walter 
Scott began his literary career by a forgotten translation of this tragedy. It were 
good for his reputation were some unhappy imitations of Goethe also forgotten. 

+ Goethe's mother made to our friend alsy the following remark :—*‘ If you look 
closely you will find there are two Werters, not one. During the first half of the 
book my son describes his own real attachment to Charlotte—a virtuous woman, 
who never gave him any encouragement; but, in the last half, when Werter 
becomes crazy, it is no lounger himself, but poor Jerusalem.’ The same friend has 
communicated to us a more valuable remark from the lips of Goethe himself. A 
few years since, being with the great poet, he took the liberty of reminding him 
that it was himself who set the fashion in favour of Ossian, who afterwards was so 
excessively bepraised in France, Italy, and Germapy,—-* Why, that is true,’ Goethe 
replied, ‘Wut, in fact, Werter praises Homer, while he is in his senses, and Ossian 
only after he is crazy, No one ever had the sense to find that out—reviewers never 
see such things,’ , 
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distant echo of it in the Uitime\ Lettre.di Ortis of Foscolo. We 
do not believe the stories told of the increase of self-murder in 
consequence of it, but certainly the effect was by no. means salu. 
tary on the. public mind... On that of the author it effected a 
cure. ‘1 got rid of whatever sentimentality was in me; and 
certainly his later works were entirely free from that vice. In 
that exquisite poem, the Dedication, which stands at the front of 
his works, and which bears so striking a resemblance to Burns’ 
‘ Vision,’ he alludes to this early popularity ; addressing the muse, 
he exclaims in a melancholy tone— 


‘ Ach da ich irrte hatt’ ich viel’ Gespielen 
Da ich dich kenne bin ich fast allein.’ 


‘ Play-fellows crowded round me while I wandered, 
Now that I know thee I am almost alone.’ 


And he took an early opportunity to satirize his own imitators 
and supposed admirers in a fanciful farce *. 

The publication of two such works, each original, each the 
expression of sentiments which belonged to the character and 
spirit of the age, but were asleep, and which they served to 
awaken, could not fail to attract universal attention to the author, 
He became from that moment the centre of a circle, at first 
small, and formed of the turbulent, the gay, and the young; but 
Which has gradually, as the author himself has crown, widened, 
and at last comprehended all the intellectual culture of his country. 

We can here advert only to some of its immediate results. The 
pious enthusiast Lavater, the Swiss physiognomist, attempted 
to seduce him by the attraction of his sentimental eloquence and 
poetical piety. At the same time the precursors of the antt- 
supra-natural school, Basedow who attempted to reform and ra- 
tionalise education, and Bahrt the plusquam-Socinian, also 
courted the young poet, who had already, in a good-natured but 
biting satire, attacked the assailants of revelation. Our poet 
could join neither party—each, inasmuch as it proceeded from 
a strong and productive sense of any one kind of truth and ex- 
cellence, was welcome to him ;—each, as it assumed a negative 
and merely polemical character, was the object of his aversion. 
The impulse to view everything on its positive side, led him to 


* Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit—i. e. Triumph of Sensibility. A prince is 
travelling for his health, suffering under disease and enchantment. He is an ardent 
lover of picturesque beauty, but his ill health does not permit him to go into the 
open air, so he gratities his taste by dwelling in a caravan with painted scenery: 
His cousin, who is in love with him, and to whom he is betrothed, but whem 
does not love in return, has her jealonsy excited by his being always shut up im@ 
mysterious chamber, She: steals the key, and there discovers in a cabinet her s"@ 
cessful rival, a huge doll, an image of herself; then she recollects the words of the 
oracle, that had spoken mysteriously of disembowelling the mistress, she therefore 
rips open the doll, and finds the. body consiats of a bag filled with Werter and other 
nS ly novels. These she carries off in triumph, and when the prince returits 
to Ais Own a aan ie, he no Jonger loves his factitious mistress, A, healthy ee 
an He ¥ shews itself sowads bis cousin, and of course he is cured, aud shey 
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frame a tragedy on the life of Mahomet, whom he could never 
bringhimself to consider as an impostor. This, like many other 
rojects, remains unexecuted. 

While Goethe’s mind was thus wandering in all directions, and 
he had still to make choice of a profession, he was relieved from 
all anxiety, by one of those happy incidents which ought to be 
classed among national blessings. It was about the period when 
Goethe appeared as a literary meteor on the German horizon, 
that the Duke of Saxe Weimar attained his majority. His ad- 
mirable mother, the Duchess Dowager Amelia, had in the admi- 
nistration of her very scanty revenues, already rendered her little 
court an object of distinction. Wieland was already established 
there. She had selected for the governor of her second son Prince 
Constantine, an accomplished Franconian gentleman, Herr yon 
Knebel, who had abandoned a military life, under the Duchess’s 
brother, the king of Prussia, for a life of literary leisure at her 
court. Knebel being the companion of the hereditary prince 
and prince Constantine on a journey, passing through Frankfort, 
visited the young poet, and had no difficulty in inducing him 
to visit the princes who were at Mayence. ‘This, indeed, was not 
agreeable to the old Frankfort citizen, who held all princes in 
scorn as became a republican, He warned his son against the 
danger of putting himself in the power of princes, who might 
take bloody revenge on him for the satire he had already published 
against the protegé of the ducal house of Weimar, Wieland*, 
Undeterred by the warning, Goethe visited the Duke, and the 
consequence of the visit was, that in L825 there was celebrated at 
Weimar, with more than ordinary splendour, with works of ima- 
gination and genius, the fiftieth anniversary of the day on which 
Goethe entered the town in the service of his master and friendy. 


* Golter, Helden, und Wieland, i.e. Gods, Heroes, and Wieland—one of the 
few of the wild and gay productions of Gocthe’s earliest days (1774) which still 
survive. It was laughed at and forgiven by Wieland, never interfered with the 
most friendly intercourse between them, and Goethe made the amplest compensa- 
tion. On Wieland’s death in 1813 he delivered, at the Weimar free-mason’s lodge, 
an oration, in which affectionate eulogy is blended with wise and indulgent criti- 
cia. The satire is to this effect: Wieland who, as the editor of the ‘ German 
Mercury,’ had permitted articles to appear concerning Goethe, which he thought 
amounted to a declaration of war, exposed himself to his attack by the composition 
of an opera called * Admetus in Hell’—allowed generally to be the very worst of his 
numerous writings. To punish him for this impiety, Wieland’s soul is brought to 
the shades, where he undergoes a scolding from Mercury for the abuse of his name, 
from Euripides for the impertinence of pretending to rival him, and from Admetus 
and Alveste for misrepresentation. At length Hercules himself comes; and, accord. 
ing to the new edition, is content with preaching to him: but nearly thirty years 
ago, we revollect reading a pirated edition, in which Hercules horsewhips the 
poet sotndly, and which contains strokes of satire not now to be met with; the 
boldest ‘and must characteristic part of the lecture tow preached by the hero is this 
—* Hai you ‘not sighed under the yoke of your morality, yott might have been 
something, | Shallow notions stick by you and you cannot digest it—that a demi- 
god tay get tipey and be a blackguard without any injury to hiv divinity, 

# We canniit Fadise the temptation to translate, tloagh iri prose, one of the epi- 
grams from Venice, 1790, which expresses affectionately the author's obligations 
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There is now little left to be said of Goethe that belongs to 
his life, exclusively and unconnected with his works. Being 
placed out of the reach of want, and beginning his career with a 
fame that usually attends its close, he devoted himself to poetry 
and the natural sciences, to the fine arts and to criticism. 

One of the most important consequences of the situation which 
Goethe held at the court of the Duke of Saxe Weimar was, the 
opportunity it afforded him of cultivating the drama. A little 
German prince, who is excluded from national politics by his in- 
significance, may devote himself exclusively to the encournge- 
ment of the arts, and the Duke of Weimar set a noble example 
in this respect to his serene brethren, A great number of Goethe's 
dramatic works are to be considered as mere experiments ; but 
also many of his noblest works, if not written for, at least appeared 
on a private theatre erected in the duke’s castle of Ettersburg, 
Inthe year 1779 he made a journey into Switzerland with the 
duke ; and in the year 1786 appeared the first collection of his 
works. He had already obtained a patent of nobility in 1782, 
which, according to the political etiquette of his country, was in 
dispensable to his residing and travelling with his patron. To 
the best of our recollection, he has never condescended to allude 
to the circumstance in any of his writings, not even. in his life, 

It is even thus early in Goethe’s life, that we find him engaged 
ina course of study altogether distinct from any we ‘have yet 
spoken of, which he never afterwards abandoned, and for which 
our readers will not be prepared; indeed, his own countrymen 
have taken but little notice of them, and that, as it seems, out of 
respect to the man rather than his works. With the study of art 
and of man he combined that of nature, which he fancied he had 
contemplated from a philosophical point of view hitherto over- 
looked. With no regard to chronology, we will merely say here 
that we may not revert to the subject, that he wrote on. the 
metamorphosis of plants, on geology, on osteology, on compata- 
tive anatomy, on colours and on optics, we almost fear to add, 
lest we should excite the wrath of some of our readers, that he 
even composed two octavo volumes, with the avowed. purpose of 
disproving Newton’s theory of light and colours ! 
to his patron. Tt is like most of the set, in the spirit of the Greek Anthology, not 
of the Roman Martial :— 


* Small is indeed among the princes of Germany mine, narrow his land and little 
that he can perform ; but would every one so direct his power in all directions, oh, it 
were then a festival to be a German with Germans! But why praise him whom 
deeds and works announce? My reverence may perhaps be deemed corrupt! for 
to me he gave what the great seldom grant—inclination, leisure, confidence, field, 
garden, and house. None have I to thank but him; and much have I needed, wh? 
as a poet, was ill-versed'in the art of gain. Europe has praised me, but what has 
Europe given me? Nothing. I have dearly purchased my poems. Germany 
imitated me; France endured me; and England kindly received the forlorn 
guest: yet what has it profited me, that even the Chinese have, with ansious ban¢, 

nted Charlotte and Werter‘oh glass ? No emperor has asked alter me—no king 
eared for me—and hewas my Augustus aud Mecenas.’ TR 
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Among: the earliest developments of his mind, was a love of 
the imitative arts. He indeed, as he himself tells us in one of 
his epigrams, exercised himself in all of them, ‘ but brought near 
to mastery only one—the writing of German. And so, wretched 
poet, lost my time and my art on the worst of materials !’ Re- 
cently,—now that a lively interest is excited by everything that 
appertains to him, and a sort of religion, perhaps we should say 
idolatry, is springing up,—a collection of his Sketches has been 
announced ; but we have not seen them. With such a turn of 
mind, a visit to Italy became an object of his intense desire. This, 
the most important event of his life, he ever after spoke of with 
triumph. His ‘ Hegira from Carlsbad’ commenced on the 5th 
of September, 1786; and, passing through the Tyrol, he reached 
Rome on the Ist of November; and, after spending the winter 
there, proceeded, in the spring, according to the custom of tra- 
vellers, to Naples, and from thence passed over to Sicily. He 
returned to Rome the following June, and spent a second winter 
there. It was not till within a few years that he published, 
in'two volumes, a detailed account of this journey, which includes 
a discussion of a large proportion of the most important subjects 
of enquiry which could interest a man of such varied attainments, 
and so universal a sympathy with all that concerns mankind, 

‘These two volumes have been since succeeded by one entitled 
‘Second Residence in Rome from June 1787 to April L788.’ No 
man could be a more passionate admirer of all that Rome in par- 
ticular presents to our attention, as far as respects antiquity and 
the fine arts; but, with respect to the Church of Rome, unlike 
many of his countrymen who have been seduced by the splendour 
of its rites, he availed himself readily of every occasion to express 
his opinion of its disastrous influence on society. He especially 
felicitates the world on Shakspeare’s having been a Protestant, and 
remarks on the disastrous influence of the religious bigotry of the 
great Calderon upon his dramatic works, of which, notwithstand- 
ing, he speaks in terms of the highest admiration. He writes 
from Rome,—* Here I cannot find even a trace of Christianity ; 
and certainly if Jesus Christ were to appear there in order to see 
what his representative is doing, they would crucify him again.’ 

_ By the wise advice of Herder, Goethe had postponed the pub- 
lication of the second part of his collected works, vols..5—8, in- 
clnding Iphigenia, Tasso, Egmont, and the first part of Faust. 
These were published on his return, having, received. their, last 
touches from his hand in Italy. The history of the period im. 
mediately following his return from Italy, which was to have 
formed the fourth volume of his life,.was left incomplete, and re- 
mains unpublished. 

In the year 1790, he made a journey to Silesia on public busi- 
néss, The year 1791, onthe contrary, was,devoted tothe theatre, 
to literature, and to.science. . Fhe awful events of the year 1792, 
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as they affect Goethe, are recorded in a volume entitled the fifth 
of his life, but no longer termed a Dichtung, with the motto, «1 
too in Champnigne,’ as in bitter parody of the well-known * I too 
in Arcadia.’ It is written with great spirit, but is by no means 
confined to a narrative of personal events. He accompanied his 
Duke into France on the memorable march of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who did noé reach Paris. Subsequent events have shown 
that it was only because he had not the courage: subsequent events 
have, however, also shown a more important truth, the impolicy, 
as former events had shewn the mischief, of interfering in the 
concerns of a nation. The first French revolution was consoli- 
dated by the league formed to destroy it; and Philip Augustus is 
now, after the second, tottering on his throne merely because he 
is let alone. 

This is the last volume of what may be termed autobiography ; 
but in the last edition of his works, there are two volumes (31 and 
32) which bear the title of ‘Tag-und Jahreshefte,’ &c.,—that is, 
¢ Day and Year Sheets,’ or, as we should say, ¢ Diary and Annual 
Register in completion of my other Confessions.’ ‘They are bref 
notes of great value, as companions to the great works ofthe 
author. We know not why, but he calls strange (wunderlich) 
those who solicited a chronological edition of hrs writings: he, 
on the contrary, has classified them methodically. This Diary 
reaches to the end of 1822, and excites astonishment by pointing 
out the infinite variety of his pursuits. It records the books he 
read, as well as those he wrote ; his journeys, and the distinguished 
eens he saw ; his labours for the theatre and public library at 

Veimar; and for the botanic garden, museum, and other institu- 
tions at Jena; his own philosophical experiments in optics ; the 
remarkable objects in natural history; the works of art, the anti- 
quities, &c., which were presented to him, and which we rejoice to 
hear are to be preserved in the ducal Library at Weimar. We 
shall hastily run over those volumes, with a reference to the few 
circumstances that appertain more to his life than his works. 

Phe French revolution had now burst upon the world)—had 
filled the young and confident with hope, and the more advanced 
in life, and the apprehensive, with terror. It might have been 
expected that Goethe would have been found among the hopefal 
and the enthusiastic, for such certainly is the character of his mind; 
but it was far otherwise: he had already taken so lively an interest 
in that wretched incident of the necklace, thrown into oblivion’ by 
the more momentous subsequent events, that, as his friends sftet- 
wards assured him, they thought he was going mad. The 
character of .Cagliostro, that most! illustrious of vapabonds atid 
umpostors, became a subject of curious investigation to ‘him, and, 
as usual, he discharged himself of his accumulated feelings by the 
composition of his opera, the Great Cophta,—in his own opinion, 


and we believe, that of all oth 7 “y | 
successful of his works, ets; one'of the least agreeable 
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His ‘own impressions concerning the revolution seem much 
those of Burke, but the development of those: impressions was 
of necessity different. Burke resisted the revolution polemically 
as an English statesman, we do not say wisely ; Goethe contem- 
plated it as a philosopher, and attempted as a poet to give ex- 
pression to his feelings; he was, however, equally unsuccessful, 
and that by his own acknowledgment, in his attempts to ridicule 
the jacobinical mania in his comedy of the Birger-General (the 
Citizen-General). A second comedy, Die Aufyeregten (the In- 
surgents), he did not finish, With more success he discussed 
the topics of the day in his delightful dialogues, * Amusements of 
German Emigrants ;’ and at last perfectly succeeded, in his 
domestic epos, § Herman and Dorothea,’ in giving poetical life 
and form to the sentiments that became a philosopher and a phi- 
lanthropist. As he was hostile to the French philosophy, because 
it consisted merely in denying, so he was hostile to the French 
jacobinical system, since it consisted in destroying ; and in that 
feeling, rather than in patriotic interest, the works of Goethe 
were conceived. 

But in the year 1794 an event occurred which, next to the 
Italian journey, is the most important in his personal history— 
the arrival of Schiller at Weimar. Goethe, in the preface to one 
of his least-known periodical works, the Morphologie (Science of 
Form), has related, with affecting frankness, the history of their 
acquaintance. During his Italian residence Schiller’s Robbers 
made its appearance. If this be poetry and a work of art, and 
Germans deem it such, then I shall live to no purpose, thought 
Goethe. The Robbers was the object of his antipathy. Schiller 
was an ardent disciple of Kant—fant pis! Goethe could not 
relish Kant. Schiller wrote metaphysical odes to the ideal— 
Goethe would not hear of the ideal, he therefore shunned Schiller, 
and heard with ill-will that he was settled at Jena, They met by 
chance at Griesbach’s—Schiller made advances; Goethe with- 
drew, They met a second time on some business that could not 
be avoided, and then, even in the support of opinions to which 
Goethe was adverse, Schiller’s honest zeal was infectious: ‘1 was 
fairly caught—there was no resisting him. From that hour I never 
saw him without loving him more and more.’ Their acquaintance 
ripened at once to friendship; they communicated their works to 
each other. ‘There was a felicitous concordia discurs between 
them, Schiller looked up to Goethe with the reverence of a 
younger brother, and Goethe not down but on him with affection- 
ate admiration. The death of Schiller: in L805 was nearly a 
death-blow to the survivor. The six volumes of their correspon- 
dence show the reciprocal services they rendered each other. 
Schiller was the editor of two periodical works, the Thalia, before 

was initiated: into the philosophy of Goethe, and ‘also the 
4orem (Hours), but:Goethe had-anequal share in’ the produc- 
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tion: and it was after the union of these great men, that those 
master-pieces appeared, the later ballads, the elegies, epigrams, 
&¢., which would confer on Goethe the reputation of being one of 
the greatest of poets, in the narrower English sense of the word. 
But the publication which raised a flame throughout the literar 
world was the Musen-almanach of the year 1797, by Goethe and 
Schiller. Instead of consisting of a variety of small poems, to 
the consternation of all the various classes of dunces, it contained 
nothing but a collection of epigrams under the name of Xenien— 
a Greek word, meaning the reciprocal presents between hosts 
and visitors. Presents indeed! A very proscription in the 
republic of poetry —a declaration of war against all parties, 
In the subsequent collections of the author’s works some are ac- 
knowledged by Schiller, others by Goethe, and a few remaining 
unacknowledged may be considered as recanted. 

In the pursuit of his. purpose to advance, by all imaginable, 
means, the cultivation of the drama, Goethe did not hesitate to 
translate even two tragedies by Voltaire, Mahomet and Tancred, 
And we may here add, that it was from and after this period that 
Goethe revived a nearly forgotten class of dramatic poem, of 
which Ben Jonson is the great master—the solitary Comus of 
course excepted—the mask. A great number of allegorical, 
pieces are found among the later writings of Goethe. | It was 
during this period that all the great dramatic works. of Schiller, 
those which are, after Wallenstein, really his master-pieces, but, 
scarcely known in this country, made their appearance. 

Among the many projects which Goethe records was an epic, 
poem on the story of Tell,—he yielded it up to ‘Schiller, who 
wrought out of it his last best tragedy. It would have been a. 
subject of delightful comparison had Goethe fulfilled his original 
plan. We know not whether we feel as much regret that Goethe 
felt himself unable to complete the fragment Demetrius, which 
Schiller left at his death ; the intention of doing which was long 
the consolation of Goethe after the loss of his friend in the spring, 
of 1805. As one of the indicia which respects the person, 0) 
Goethe we mention, what otherwise might seem undeserving. 
notice, that it was in this year he met Dr. Gall at. Halle, when 
on a visit to his friend the great philologist Wolfe. The specula- 
tions of Gail were consistent with his own, and he does not appa 
rently mean to throw discredit on the natural philosopher by, 
informing us, that Gall declared him to be by nature a volks 
redner, a popular orator. ‘Then mine has been,’ he _observesy 
or life among a people to whom there is nothing to ,be 

H . alt » hag 
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nat) he aceite decode nig, (Goethe was then residing at Wel 
vi ty sd nelly in'his journal to the events which t 
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lished work. The thirty-second volume begins with the year 
1807. On that memorable day, while the cannon were thunder- 
ing around and the life of every man was in extreme peril, Goethe 
was married ; an act not to be considered as one of mere. whim 
and affected singularity; he had a son to whom he could not 
legally leave the rich inheritance of his name but by a marriage 
with his mother; in this respect, the law of Germany being that 
of Scotland and nearly all Europe—the power of legitimation 
being left. as an inducement to the performance, however late, of 
an important social duty. 

During the years that followed this battle, and generally during 
the long and melancholy period when the military despotism of 
Bonaparte had succeeded the transient and ever changing ex- 
cesses of the revolution ; when Germany was in a state of politi- 
cal vassalage, Goethe pursued his studies in repose, having the 
happy faculty of withdrawing his attention from offensive objects. 
He could not, indeed, withdraw himself from the notice of the 
conqueror, nor escape having the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour hung round his neck by the Imperial hand; but no trace 
of this ambiguous honour appears on his writings. Indeed the 
name of Napoleon would probably never have been written .by 
Goethe, had he not translated the famous ode of Manzoni,—‘ The 
Sixth of May.’ 

It is worthy of remark that, at a later period of his life, 1821, 
he refers back to the year 1810, when he was sixty-one years old, 
as that when he was impelled for the last time to give expression 
to.his own views of nature, and which occupied him for several 
months,—the produce of which we gather to have been small 
poems. But in the year 1813, however his non-productive 
powers might have declined, he was in close contact with the 
eminent spirits of his age. He thus writes,—‘ From the point of 
view where I had been placed by God and nature, and standing 
on which I had not failed to act as circumstances permitted, 1 
looked around me on all sides: wherever I saw great energies 
at work, I strove to meet these by my own studies, labours, and 
experiments, that so, honestly preparing myself, I might deserve 
to *ppropriate to myself, with activity and zeal, what I could of 
myself never have produced, and what the mightiest spirits of the 
age presented me, And thus while I was taking my own course 
on a line parallel with the noble undertakings of others, 1 could 
at the same time unite with them. The new was never strange 
to me; and I was in no danger of ,rashly adopting it, or of re- 
Jecting it on account of old prejudices.’ 

We remark, in corroboration, that to the very last he anxiously 
read every English and French work on Chromatics, however op- 

to his own views : he mentions those of Bancroft, Sowerby, 

é Read, ‘and Brewster ; and as sodn as he. became acquainted 
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with Howard's Theory of the Clouds, he framed a. terminology 
from Howard's, and kept a diary of the clouds. s 

It was in this same year, 1813, when he took so sympathising 
an interest in the scientific labours of others, that the mighty 
power of Napoleon suddenly fell, which had weighed espe- 
cially on the north of Germany like a nightmare. This event 
is. very briefly adverted to by him in his journal. He did, 
however, compose a mask for the festivities that accompanied 
the peace, -——‘ The Awakening of Epimenides.’  I\ndeed he 
confesses that it was one of his peculiarities to withdraw 
from. the consideration of public matters whenever the poli- 
tical world was threatened by a dreadful convulsion. During 
Napoleon’s last fatal campaign in the north, Goethe was studying 
the history of the Chinese Empire. And it was about this period 
that he astonished the literary world by a publication for which 
it was not prepared,— The West-Eastern Divan,’—a collection 
of Oriental poems, with a volume of criticisms on the Persian 
and Arabian poets. ‘This was the more surprising, as early in lite 
he had betrayed a marked distaste to Oriental literature, as op- 
posed to the Grecian, a circumstance to which we ascribe no small 
portion of the alienation between him and Herder, who was orien- 
tal in all his tastes and feelings. Now, however, an elaborate 
work appeared which astonished the public, who asked for ex- 
planations. Are they translations, or imitations, or a com 
pound of both ? The answer is still to be given. ‘ Let them won- 
der on,’ said Goethe ; ‘I am accustomed to see Germans startled 
before they feel and enjoy.’ During the following years Goethe 
continued revising, republishing, and reviewing, not attempting 
the composition of any elaborate work of imagination ; the works 
of others, and of his former self, being the objects of his attention. 
And as a ready vehicle for the publication of small poems, & 
well as criticisms, in the year LSI6 he began a very small per 
odical work called ‘ Kunst und Alterthum,’—Art and Antiquity, 
in which he has deposited many an elegant trifle and curious 
criticism. He published about nine numbers. 

Of Goethe's criticisms, it is necessary to remark that they are 
written on a principle the very opposite of that which is the rule 
with our reviewers : his purpose is always to point out what is in 
& work; our reviewers are more bent on informing us what ts not: 
m other words, Goethe dwells on the positive qualities—that which 
is actually produced. And as to that which is omitted and is not 
iy J - none can come of nothing, he says nothing nee 
sna . - y ie way to acquire reputation, and nr 
aaiaeen want of discernment. Among the rising generation 
ra rf oe ery seem ” have interested him so much as port 
ror vo - our Lord Byron. At first, indeed, though 

owledged the power, he was repelled by the personality 
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the noble poet, and pronounced a significant word of him, which 
certainly implies no love.  ‘ This poet,’ he said, * who seems 
inspired by the genius of pain.’ ‘I he later writings of Byron had, 
however, conquered his first aversion; and before his lordship’s 
death they had exchanged civilities by letter. Lord Byron dedi- 
cated his Werner ¢ to the illustrious Goethe.’ 

We have now reached the period at which our materials fail. 
The diary ends in 1822. We have very little toadd. He lost his 
old friend and patron, the Duke of Weimar, in the year 1827, 
which sensibly affected his spirits. A friend of ours spent five 
evenings with him in 1829, when in his eightieth year. He was 
then an object of unmingled veneration: he retained the full 
possession of his faculties, and exhibited the dignified ‘repose and 
cheerful serenity so graceful in old age. He lived ostensibly ina 
spacious and handsome house at Weimar, with his son and 
daughter, but, in fact, spent most of his time in a small cottage 
inthe beautiful park adjoining the town: here, of course, no 
stranger uninvited went to him. He was accustomed to receive 
visitors, at least while yet unknown to him, at his town house, 
and appointed those whom he was willing to see alone, to a téte- 
a-téte in his garden, where his amanuensis was in attendance, 
Here he lived with the simplicity of a hermit; his bed narrow, 
end without curtain, and in his small rooms, nearly without fur- 
niture; maps and engravings of Rome covered the walls. He 
retained his majestic figure, scarcely stooping ; his eagle eye had 
lost none of its brightness. ‘The most remarkable, as well as the 
most delightful, quality of his mind seemed to be, that it had not 
acquired any of the moroseness, or selfishness, or distaste, so 
usnally remarked in the aged. He was no daudator lemporis acti 
~-he had no jealousy of the rising generation—he appeared to 
take an interest in everything that interested humanity. So 
anxious was he to the last of retaining all his personal connexions 
in life, that he had the practice of requesting all his visitors, whose 
personal appearance he wished to retain in his memory, to go to 
an artist in the town, who took a full face portrait, as large as 
life, in crayons; and of these he had collected more than five 
hundred within a few years. Yet, shortly before his death, his 
social feelings were doomed to sustain the severest shock in the 
loss of his only child, who died suddenly at Rome, in the summer 
of 1830. It was feared that this blow would crush him ; but he 
exercised, even in this the last trial, the great power of self-com- 
mand over his will, and forced himself to take refuge from afflic- 
tion in his old and inexhaustible studies. As far as is yet known, 
these did not fail him till the last hour ; for a letter was not long be- 
fore the news of his death received in England from his admirable 
daughter-in-law, his son’s widow, who discharged the duties of a 
daughter with exemplary and affectionete assiduity, announcing 


that he had recently put his last hand to the third 6 °t Faust, 
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Thus has a power departed from the earth, but its influence 
will not perish. The works remain our common inheritance, 
though the recollection of the man will be the peculiar treasure 

5 4 ‘ . ‘ 
of those who had the happiness of beholding him as he lived and 
moved, and who can still combine the image of the most extraor- 
dinary person of our age with the study of the most perfect works 
of any age*. 


* Since the above was written, 8 more particular account has been received of the 
cireumstances attending the poet’s death : as he had lived so he died. He had the 
evening before been engaged in scientific conversation ; and he died with Sa/vandy 
sur fes Revolutions in his hand, He has left behind him a valuable collection of 
works of art, and a great number of manuscripts. By his will he has directed that, 
till che year 1850, the house in which he resided is to undergo no change : it will, 
we presume, therefore, be the residue of his grandchildren and their mother, his 
excellent widowed daughter-in-law, the worthy custos of the museum—vwe had 
nearly said the fit priestess of a shrine at which pilgrims of taste will not fail to pay 
their devotions. The earthly remains of the poet have received all the honours 
which man can give. The body lay in state before the interment—not placed, as 
usual, supine, but sitting in a curule chair, covered with a satin robe. On one side 
of him were hung the various orders he had received ; and on the other the golden 
laurel crown which the citizens of Frankfort had sent him on the celebration of an 
anniversary festival. The body was then deposited, as that of Schiller had been 
twenty-seven years before, in the grand ducal vault. The ashes of the two poets 
being destined to repose by the side of the Grand Duke and Duchess, who had felt 
through lifethat, in living the friends of the greatest men of their age and country 
nature's princes—they enjoyed a prerogative which raised them far above the sere 
princes of political life, and for which they might be envied by the imperial and 
regal houses to which they were allied. ! 





ON IRISH SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION, 
BY AN IRISIT PRESBYTERIAN, 


ee 


A robe, of seeming truth and trust, 
Hid crafty observation ; 

And secret hung, with poison’d crust, 
The dirk of defamation. 

A mask, that like the gorget show’d 
Dye-varying on the pigeon : 

And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Ruiiaion, 


Hypocrisy a-la-mode, 





Ir must truly indeed afford matter for deep gratulation to every 
frend of Christian liberty, to observe with what zeal and ardour @ 
certain party in the state have come forward in determined opposition 
to the Bill lately mtroduced by his Majesty’s government, with regard 
to the edlacution of the lower classes in Ireland, Meeting after meet: 
ont has been helil to denounce the measure ; pamphlet alter pamy 
P i has issued from the press, and letter has succeeded lettety 
S “es upow the people of Great Britain ‘to join hand fo hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, and heart ta heart,’ to support the grea 
principle of Protestautisun,—the free and lihshackled. use of te 
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unmutilated word of God! Threat after threat has been denounced, 
and the vengeance of the divine wrath mercifully invoked upon 
the heads of those who dare to take away from the word of life! 
Anathemas have been hurled, with all the bitterness of disappointed 
yopes, and all the virulence of party rage, against government aud 
its supporters. The sacred name of religion has been impiously 
profaned, and the words of inspiration applied to the basest of 
urposes, the upholding the cause of an intolerant—but, thank 
leaven, a fast-expiring faction, under the mask of zeal and devo- 
tion for the interests of religion. In this crusade, many noble 
lords have joined, who, till now were, uncharitably [ admit, sup- 
posed to hold religious opinions cheap enough. Banded with these 
we have had the lords spiritual too, (those liberal and enlightened 
patrons of all that tends to elevate, and enlarge, and liberalize the 
human mind—those consistent and zealous advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, in its widest sense): and amongst these the 
Bishop of Exeter stands conspicuous, ‘as a consistent and dis- 
interested worshipper of truth.’—‘ Oh, the offence is rank, and 
smells to heaven!’ In all the meetings which have taken place, 
(and they have been nota few,) to endeavour to crush this mea- 
sure beneath the weight of popular odium, the opponents of the 
government have, with studied care, endeavoured to impress upon 
the public mind, that no political motives have urged them to their 
present course. They discard all party feelings,—they fling such 
a monstrous supposition to the wind, and come forward (as they 
assure us) to support and uphold ‘the bible, the whole bible, and 
nothing but the bible.’ 1 should wish to be the last person in the 
world to question the motives of any man, or any body of men, 
but knowing, as I do, not a little of the temper of this very party, 
I must take leave to question the truth of their assertion, when 
they disclaim all party motives, and tell them that, as a body, 
these, and these alone, are the motives which have induced them 
to pursue their present line of conduct. If this were not the fact, 
why, may I ask these gentlemen, is it that the meetings which have 
been held upon this subject have been almost exclusively attended, 
in this country, by those professing high Tory principles ; and in 
Ireland, almost to a man, by those who are attached to Orange 
institutions ?. If such were not the fact, why was it that in Lreland, 
in the province of Ulster, at meetings held to discuss this subject, 
Orange banners floated over the heads of the speakers? If the 
party which have thus disclaimed all political feeling, were really 
free “from, such, why is it that they have selected the present mo- 
ment (when a Bill which they detest is being _ he to agitate 
the question of scri ptural education ; and to endeavour to manacle 
the hands of government, when that government is already suffi 
ciently pressed by matters of the deepest and most vital importance? 
They may answer, that the Bill has but, lately, beem brought for- 
ward.” Bat can they, with truth, affirm that the principles of the 
Present system have now, for the first time, been advocated? No! 
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the very system which these self-stiled biblicals so much condemn, 
was proposed and planned by members of their own party; by no 
less personages than the late Bishop of Armagh (Dr. Stuart), the 
Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Killaloe, the present Bishop 
of Ferns (Ebrington), Leslie Foster, and others, Such were the 
men who signed the Report of 1812,—and what are the words of 
that Report, with regard to the books proper to be read in these 
schools? ‘It appears to us, that a selection may be made, in 
which the most important parts of sacred history shall be included, 
together with all the precepts of morality, and all the instructive 
examples by which these precepts are illustrated and enforced ; 
and which shall not be liable to any of the objections which have 
been made to the use of the scriptures in the course of education. 
‘The study of such a volume of extracts from the sacred writings, 
would, in our opinion, form the best preparation for that more 
particular religious instruction which it would be the duty, and, 
we doubt not, the inclination also of the several ministers of religion 
to give, at proper times, and in other places, to the children of their 
respective congregations.’ 

Without further noticing this point, however, I shall proceed to 
the objections which have been advanced against the measure 
introduced by the present government. ‘The first objection 
amounts to this:—That the scriptures being the only rule of faitht 
and practice, their use should be unlimited and not partial; 
but that by the present measure the Protestants will in etlect be 
deprived of the use of their bibles. Secondly, that extracts are 
improper and unjust, and that the present plan of selections is in 
effect to mutilate the Word of God. In these two objections to 
the principles of the bill is contained the marrow of the question 
at issue. Religion, they tell us, is to be systematically excluded 
from the rising generation of the Irish poor for five days in the 
week, Now this position I beg most positively to deny. Mr, 
Stanley in his letter distinctly states, that two days in each week 
are to be devoted exclusively tu religious instruction, in contras 
distinction to that moral instruction afforded through the medium 
of extracts, And, also, to quote his words, ‘ they (the Board) 
will also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious instruc 
tron to the children of their respective persuasions either before of 
after the ordinary school hours on the other days of the week. 
ae, sala look as though ministers were desirous to exclude the 
ct umeee this bear out the assertion so confidently advan 
she ake en meraction is to be systematically excluded irs 
And be BS sass en vas the Irish poor for five days in the ary 
+o Ttmednes 2 ds vey" too, that the object of the Goyernmen 7 
one common bond system of education in order to nate | 
Roman Catholics - well pf " Seppminations Foti a 
animosities, which f to do away with those, religious feuss 
curse of RA h or sO Many Centuries have been the bane, ' 

y unhappy country, In making this noble attemp 
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therefore, it is in vain to urge that the whole bible can be intro- 
duced as a school-book, because Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics are at issue as to what constitutes the whole of scripture. 
How then, may I ask, are the government to act? ‘They must 
either give up the idea of a combined education, or introduce such 
a system as may meet the views of each, without interfering with 
the peculiar tenets of either party ; and this can only be accom- 
plished by introducing merely a moral and literary, and not a 
religious, education, at those times in which this joiné instruction 
is going forward. Such is the plan which the government have 
adopted, and in this they have shown their wisdom ; for what 
would be the consequence were the bible to be admitted déily 
during the time allotted for common instruction? Either that 
the Koman Catholic children would leave the school, as they did 
under the Kildare Street system, when they had reached the 
upper class in which alone the bible was read; or schisms, dis- 
sensions, and the final failure of the very object the government 
have in view, the union of all classes and denominations in the 
common bonds of fellowship and love. Such would be the 
result of the introduction of the bible as a daily book of in- 
struction ; and in confirmation of this opinion, I shall quote 
the words of the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, the author of a small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ The Bible, the whole’Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible.” In speaking of the kind of religious tnstruction 
which should be given to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he 
remarks, This therefore brings us to the third point, namely, 
what those truths are which must be thrown open to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland; and the answer is condensed into a single 
sentence ; for when it is asked, what they are? the answer is, 
These identical truths which it is the object and interest of their 
priests to conceal from them; the points which they would keep 
back, are those that ought to be brought forward ; the principles 
that they would exclude are those that require especially to be 
insisted on.’ Now supposing that this principle were reduced to 
practice, can it be imagined that the Roman Catholic clergy 
could conscientiously allow the children of their persuasion to 
remain at a school in which such a system was pursued? De- 
cidedly they could not. What would be the conduct of the 
Protestant clergy were such a system to be acted upon by mem- 
bers of the Romish church in reference to Protestant children ? 
Would not an outcry be raised at once against such conduct, 
from one end of Protestant Ireland to the other ? Why then 
should our clergy arrogate to themselves a special right to inter- 
pret the scripture to the exclusion of their brethren of other ‘and 
widely different persuasions ? Why do they presume to arrogate 
to themselves that infallibility of judgment, the ein apa of 
Which they so strongly condemned in the Papal church ?' They 
talk, and how do they talk, of liberty of cons¢iénce ? As well might 
the father of lies assert, that ‘he wis ‘cast from ‘heaven for the 
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purity ofthis moral nature, as these: Protestant clergy talk-as they 
do’ ofthe right! of private judgment. They rail against Roman 
Catholic. superstition, ‘andthe fetters with which that religion 
chains down im eternal: bondage the faculties of the free bom 
soul—they ‘quote ‘learnedly and largely from Roman Catholic 
works, which assert the impossibility of salvation out of the pale 
of the true church, and seem sensibly alive: to the injustice ‘of 
such) a system; and yet they seem to forget the intolerant 
dogmas of their own exclusive creeds. It truly well becomes 
such men as these to rail against the exclusiveness of the Roman 
Catholic church, whilst their own Calvinistic creed is equally, 
if not more, exclusive in its terms of salvation. Are they guile 
satisfied as to the salvation of those who hold Arminian views? 
And are they not quite satisfied (1 put the question to them asa 
charch) of the absolute impossibility of the salvation of those 
entertaining Arian or Humanitarian opinions? And yet these 
are the men who thus so loudly talk of Christian liberty, and who 
call upon their countrymen to join them in defence of the free 
and unrestricted use of the unmutilated word of God. | In what 
lies their advantage over those they attack, wtrem horwmest 
insanior ? it 
The second objection is directed against extracts as tending to 
mutilate the scriptures. It seems rather a curious: (and! toome 
inexplicable) circumstance, that those who at present so violently 
oppose everything in the shape of extracts or selections fromthe 
bible, should now for the first time have been seized with this 
monomania—this unutterable horror of mutilating the scriptures 
--by making selections for the use of schools. Surely, if they 
believed that these extracts were of such a dangerous tendency as 
they assert them to be, it was their duty to have come forward in 
{SL2, when the commissioners of education recommended ‘ample 
extracts from the sacred scriptures,’ to be introduced into the 
schools established for the education of the poorer classes in Ire- 
land. Why did they not urge their objections against this very 
system when recommended by the commissioners in’ 1825 ?)!)The 
words of the report being as follow :—* We by no means: intend 
such works (extracts from the bible) as substitutes: for the holy 
scriptures, although we propose that the reading of the scroptares 
themselves should be reserved for the time of separate religious in- 
siruction. 
rr a the opponents of this system not put in their protest 
- » when, during the Wellington administration, | a bill 
meng Ai neraR VRS several reports' was actually prepared’? Why 
sectinds ofthis re-convenient season. In truth, however, theo 
i oe for nothing, asthe platm fact ts, - 
schools under the sake Ee ane ED COREE re 
sidiitieiicn periatendence!of ‘the Kildare-street! society s 
ppear not'a little strange, not-only were compilt- 
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tions,:sélected: ‘by the Roman: Catholic: Archbishop of) Dublin, 

blished:under the auspices of this society, but the very mam who 
em most distinguished himself in a certain Bible society, and else- 
where, by his illiberality in every matter connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion, was the man who published or procured the publi- 
cation of the only edition of the Rheims New Testament, without note 
or comment, that has appeared, and in that edition (which he distri- 
buted) we find such texts as these, ‘ xcept ye do penance ye shall 
all likewise perish.’ ‘* Jacob worshipped the top of his rod? In 
the Hibernian Bible Society also, extracts are in general: use, 
and yery few comparatively of those who attended the Kaldare- 
street society schools, read the bible, as its use was restricted to 
the upper class alone, and the Roman Catholic children generally 


deft the school when prepared to enter that class, that they might 


thereby avoid the reading of the bible. ‘lo me it seems rather 
eurious also, that a crusade should thus be preached up against 
selections, by a church, the dignitaries of which, not many years 
ago, would not allow bibles to be distributed, without having a 


prayer-book tagged to each to give it due effect; and surely the 
\clergy:of that church should have borne in mind that the ser- 


vice which they read every Sabbath, is little more than selections 


ofrom ‘the! seriptures, and that, in fact, they never read in churches 


the whole bible. This reflection should have tended to render 


Aheiropposition less Ditter than it has proved, and should have 


Operated in some measure as an argumentum ad hominem, and 


‘made them a little more diffident, while treading on ground so 


dulicate, especially as some of those who have come forward in 
‘defence of the unmutilated word of God, have on this very ground 
charged: the government with a conspiracy to undermine the 


‘foundations of all religious institutions, and condemned the sys- 


tem recommended by it, as anti-Protestant and anti-Scriptural in 
its nature and tendency. It has also been objected to these ex- 
tracts,-that ‘ they presuppose that the bible as God gave it, is 
unfit for popular use—that man can improve the book of God and 
render it suitable for a purpose, for which, without his interference, 
ity would: be unfit... Had not this allegation been urged at a 
public meeting, I should have been almost inclined to doubt that 


/#ny.man could have entertained such an objection—and equally 


extraordinary was it, that this objection was not at once rebutted 
by men there present, who themselves, in the year 1825, had 
given their opinion on oath, in favour of the very measure against 
which this'sapient argument was levelled. But d would ask such 
CaVillers, is there any parent who would allow his children to read 
‘each and. every portion of the: Bible?) Would) these’ very men 
condict their children step by step, through every book, und chap- 
ter, -and;| verse, of the scriptures,| from: Genesis to Revelation ? 
Equally futile is it to affirm that these extracts have beew made: to 
Meet the wishes: of A particular churelu:dtismot: from a desire 
to please, any particular sect that dbstracts are, allowed-~it is not 
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from the feeling (for God forbid that any man should be guilty of 
entertaining ‘such a thought) that the bible can be amended—it 
is not from the feeling that the word of God, as he gave it, is unfit 
for popular use—that extracts have been recommended—but it 
is because government are of opinion, that a joint education of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, would be of essential benefit 
to the country at large, and that by no other means than se- 
lections can such a system be carried into effect. ‘This alone 
is the reason why selections have been introduced, and against 
this no valid objections have yet been urged. The truth 
is, the opponents of the present system cannot adduce any 
arguments against the measure, without cutting at them- 
selves, as they have always been in the habit of giving ex- 
tracts for the instruction of the Irish poor. And though they 
have indignantly disclaimed the charge of party feelings, as in- 
fluencing their conduct on the present subject, still 1 must con- 
tend, that an analysis of their objections will at once prove thew 
disclaimer to be false, and tend to convict them of directly en- 
couraging that very system, the present supporters of which they 
so bitterly denounce. But the government have little to fear 
from the bigotted hostility of such men, so long as they endeavour 
to merit the support and gain the affection and confidence of the 

nation at large, by a liberal and enlightened policy—by im- 

partiality and even-handed justice—T'res Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 

ertmine agetur—must be their motto, if they sincerely wish to 

pacify Ireland—if they truly desire to study and promote the 

peace, the interests, and the real welfare of a noble and generous- 

minded, but misguided people. Too long has Ireland been the 

scene of the deadliest political discord and religious animosity— 

too long has she nourished within her bosom men who have be- 

trayed her dearest interests, and deluged their country with blood, 

to advance their own selfish ends, and to support and uphold the 

ascendency of party; and too truly may the words of the poet 

be applied to her— 


Qui gurges aut que flumina lugubris 
Ignari belli ? Quod mare Dauniaw 
Non decoloravere cades ? 


Qu caret ora cruore nostro ?’ 

I trust, however, that such times will soon be matter of history 
rather than experience—that a brighter era is rapidly approach- 
ing, and that the moral darkness which has for centuries ovel- 
spread and benighted the minds of my countrymen, will speedily 
be dispelled—that the bright sun of her glory may soon burst 
“abe in unclouded majesty, and the heavenly beams of that re- 
Avi Btls a ai only charity and love, warm and irradiate 

: minds of a people, over whom ignorance and 


superstition have held such lengthened and resistless sway. 
London, April 20th, 1832. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
PART II.--ART, Ll. 


Sucn was the state of the Church when Councils began their 
work, and completed the corruption which individuals had com- 
menced, ‘The state of which we have spoken has given occasion 
for much complaint to such of the more modern orthodox whose 
zeal was too strong for their discretion, Juriea may be taken as 
the representative of this discontented class. ‘The fundamental 
articles of Christianity, he assures us, were not understood by 
the Fathers of the three first centuries; and the true system 
began to be modelled into some shape by the Nicene bishops, and 
was afterwards immensely improved and beautified by the follow- 
ing synods and councils. inthe fourth century, these men held 
no less than forty-five councils respecting the person of Christ, 
though the differences between the combatants were scarcely dis- 
cernible, and turned frequently on verbal ambiguities. What the 
rival factions wanted in goodness of cause, they made up in furi- 
ousness of zeal; and some of these assemblages may be likened 
rather to a band of gladiators, than a congregation of Christian 
men. 

Little else could be expected. For what were the motives by 
which most of those who took part in them were influenced ? Let 
Jortin, a churchman and a Trinitarian, reply :—*‘ Reverence to the 
emperor, or to his counsellors and favourites, his slaves and 
eanuchs ; by the fear of offending some great prelate, as a bishop 
of Rome or Alexandria, who had it in his power to insult, vex, 
and plague, all the bishops within and without his jurisdiction ; 
by the dread of passing for heretics, and of being calumniated, 
reviled, hated, anathematized, excommunicated, imprisoned, ba- 
nished, fined, beggared, starved, if they refused to submit; by 
compliance with some active, leading, and imperious spirits; by a 
deference to the majority ; by a love of dictating and domineer- 
ing; of applause and respect ; by vanity and ambition ; by a total 
ignorance of the question in debate, or a total indifference about 
it; by private friendships; by enmity and resentment ; by old 
prejudices; by hopes of gain; by an indolent disposition ; by 
good nature ; by the fatigue of attending, and a desire to be at 
home ; by the love of peace and quiet, and a hatred of conten- 
tion ;’ by anything but that which would occasion a just decision. 

Such was the machinery; and so much according to its own 
nature did it work, that the Pagans who stood by and looked on, 
were delighted, and remarked, that no wild beast was so cruel an 
enemy to man as most of the Christians were to each other. Such 
was the machinery and the, manner of its operation. What the 
workmanship ? i hose who know the spirit of the day could pre- 
dict the nature of its workmanship. ‘The following fact may turn 
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the reader ‘himself into a prophet in this particular. Thouch 
Constantine was stained with crimes, the Christians of the fourth 
century puid to his name, his tomb, and his statue, honours Jittle 
short of divine. He was called a saint,—and a saint equal to 
the apostles. | Nicephorus had the effrontery to declare, that God 
had endued the urn and the ‘statue of Constantine with miraéu- 
lous powers, and that ‘whoever touched them was healed of all 
diseases and infirmities. ‘The Pagans, who scorned to be less com- 
plaisant than the Christians, made him at once a god ; and, bya 
decree of the senate, this Christian emperor was associated, after 
his death, with those very deities whom, in his life, he had re- 
nounced and insulted. But to trace the workmanship through 
the chief of its stages. First, we have the two councils of An- 
tioch ; the former, held in 264, was convened in order to silence 
Paul of Samosate, a Unitarian bishop. A majority of votes was 
obtained in the assembly against the alleged heretic, but being 
beloved and well supported by his people, Paul refused to submit 
to the decree ordering his deposition. The latter, held in 270, 
determined that Jesus Christ was not of the same essence as his 
Father. ‘This orthodox decision—orthodox we mean for its day 
—was reversed in the council held in the year 325, at Nice, in 
Bithynia. Here, after much quarrelling and mutual wrath, it was 
decided, by a majority of votes, in opposition to the doctrine of 
Arius, who affirmed that he was made out of nothing,—that is, 
created, and created in time,—so that there was a time when he 
was not,—that Jesus was of the same essence as the Father. 
This decision being made, all, one might have expected, would 
have been peaceful and serene. Alas! no. Men had left the 
scriptures for their own fictions; and when could the corruption 
stop? What homan passions had originated, human passions 
would carry on, and never will their baneful influence be stayed 
till all are content to take the New Testament as the sole test of 
orthodoxy. How far the council of Nice settled anything in point 
of fact, may be learned from the following words of Hilary, a cony 
temporary :—* Since the Nicene council, we do nothing but write 
creeds ; and while we quarrel about words, while we raise’ ques, 
tions about novelties, while we fight about ambiguities and about 
authors, and strive about parties, while there is difficulty in cons 
sent, and while we anathematize one another, scarce any one is 
Christ's. What a change there was in the last year’s creed ! ‘The 
first decrees that homo-ousios (consubstantial) shall not be men~ 
tioned; the next decrees and publishes it: the third does by in+ 
dulgence. excuse the word ousin—(essence)—the fourth does not, 
excuse it, but condemns it) It is at length come to pass, that 
nothing among’ ws or those before us js inviolable.’ We decree 


annual and monthly ‘creeds concerning God—we repent of our 


decrees—we defend those Who tepent of ‘them—wé anathematize 
those that we defended.we-ilefend other men’s ‘Opinions it one 
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own, opr condemn our, own in those of other mens and while we 
bite one another, we are consumed one of another. , 1n fact, the 
exact meaning of the word consubstantial, on which the council 
had decided, was still a matter of dispute, Arius, however, thus 
defeated, was ordered into banishment... After a few years, sides 
again changed; the emperor recalled the banished sectary, and 
commanded him to be received into communion with the church. 
This command was issued to, and obeyed by, the council of Je- 
rusalem in 335, which once more changed the character of ortho- 
doxy, decreeing in direct opposition to the council of Nice, that 
Christ. was not of the same essence as his Father. It was now 
the turn of Athanasius, the leader of the party opposed to Arius, 
to be banished; and accordingly, his orthodoxy, speaking after 
the judgment of later ages, did not save him. He was condemned 
and deposed by two councils, and ordered by Constantine into 
Gaul. An Athanasian succeeded to an Arian emperor, and 
Athanasius was accordingly recalled. Again was he condemned 
bya council; again he was acquitted by another council; and 
gain sent into exile by another emperor. In the council of Sar- 
dica, however, he appeared, and here the creed established at 
Nice was, new-made, Essence was become heretical, and sub- 
stance was ordered to take its place. Whether there were one 
or three substances, however, was a difficult question. The 
westerns affirmed, the easterns denied, that there were three sub- 
Stances in the one God. A decree, however, was procured at 
Sardica, determining, whatever was, that there should be one 
substance both in the east and in the west. Five-and-twenty 
years, afterwards, in a reconsideration of the subject, it was de- 
creed, at the council of Alexandria, that. thenceforward there 
should be three (and not one) substances in the unity of the 

ivine essence, We have as yet said little of the personality of 
the Holy Ghost. But as the council of Alexandria has deter- 
mined that. there are to be three substances in the divine essence, 
we must look back a little, , The proper personality of the Holy 
Spirit is the work of councils. In vain we seek for it in the 
early ages of the church, or in the writings of the New Testament. 
For every, error there must be some basis. Error is often nothing 
more than.truth carried to an extreme. The germ of the error 
of the personal Deity of the Spirit, is found in the figurative lan- 
ghage in which the operations of the, divine, power aré spoken of 
in the New Testament, In other words, the Godhead of the 
Spirit is founded, on a Jewish mode, of speech... ‘The language of 
the easterng is full of the boldest. personifications; aud, inthe 
Scripture, mercy, truth, and nearly all, the, attributes of God, 


are introdyced, in. .a, manner, which, in. strict propriety, -befits 
only a. proper, living,, intelligent, being, The,| claims | to; deifi- 
cation which these attributes prefer, are neglected, )and,the-power 


of God acting. on aod for.the, soulof map, basexclusively received 
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the unsought honour. Nothing in the Scriptures prevents there 
having been as many Gods as attributes, Not the assertion of 
the Unity? No. For if that may consist with three, it may 
consist with thirty. . Not the tenor of the language used _respect- 
ing the Holy Spirit? Nos for it is frequently such as to exclude 
the idea of Deity. And scarcely at all, when of a personal na. 
ture, is it different from the language in which other attributes of 
God are mentioned. But the limit not found in the Scriptures 
was supplied by superstition and ignorance. ‘Three was a sacred 
number. Among the Gentiles more than one ‘Trinity was found. 
Many of the heretics, imbued with eastern philosophy, held 
three distinct Gods, From these sources, the Trinity, both in 
word and reality, was introduced into the Christian charch. 
Grafted on the Gospel tree, it must go far to change the nature 
of the fruit which that tree had previously brought forth. In the 
earliest writers of the church, the language used, respecting the 
Holy Spirit, is so exclusively that of Scripture, and so free from 
human refinements and additions, that they, it is clear, knew 
nothing of the distinct personality of the Spirit. Justin Martyr 
speaks in a manner by no means easy to be understood. While 
he honoured God in the first place, the Son he honoured in the 
second, and the Holy Spirit in the third. Jf, then, he had learned 
to regard the Spirit as a person, he held that person to be inferior 
to the Father and the Son. - But he nowhere calls the Holy 
Spirit God. Nor does he speak of a Trinity—a Trinity as his 
must have been, if he had one—of unequal Gods. But the fact 
that the orthodox of this century were reproached with making 
not three but two Gods, is a sufficient proof that as yet the dis 
tinct Deity of the Holy Spirit had not been introduced. The 
moment that the Deity of the Holy Spirit was added to that of 
the Son and the Father, every objector exclaimed against the 
impiety of making three Gods. ‘lo these remarks, we must add 
the concession of one who worshipped the Spirit as God, and who 
was every way fit to give an opinion on the subject. Dr. Clarke 
declares —what indeed all know who are acquainted with Chris- 
tian antiquities—that there is no example, in the three first cen- 
turies, of worship being offered to the Holy Spirit. How different 
would have been the fact, if the primitive Christians had believed 
it to be a person of the Deity! Either they were culpably negli- 
gent, or they were not Trinitarians. But their practice is the best 
exposition of their sentiments. In their comment on the words, 
baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
~—that is, ‘baptize into that religion which was given by the 
Father through the Son, and confirmed by miraculous power, 
they show clearly what were the views they entertained respecting 
the Holy Spirit. Not even so late as the council of Nice do the 
learned corrupiors of the Gospel, much less their simple-mind 
flocks, appear to have had anyiidea of the distinct Deity of the 
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Holy Spirit. ‘That council content themselves with declaring 
their belief in the Holy Spirit, omitting any mention of its. pers 
sonality, or of a Trinity in Unity. 


Towards the middle of the fourth century the nature of the / 


Holy Spirit became the object of much discussion. ‘The Deity 
of the Son was determined. Still something to wrangle about 
was needed, and here was a suitable topic. ‘The Arians appear 
to have regarded the Spirit as the divine energy. ‘Their espousal 
of this notion was sufficient to awaken the opposition of the 
Athanasians. A council was convened at Alexandria, and by 
the influence of Athanasius it was decreed that, from that time, the 
Holy Spirit was to be acknowledged as of the same essence with 
the Father and the Son. Thus much had Athanasius done to- 
wards completing the Trinity. He was one of those prospective 
minds that outstrip their age; and in venturing so far as he did, 
he, as many other great men, gave offence to others less wise or 
more cautious, Yet even Athanasius himself did not venture to 
maintain the perfect equality of his Trinity; but acknowledged 
that the Father, as the sole unbegotten and as the fountain of 
Deity, was God over all. Those to whom in later times a fuller 
light has been vouchsafed on this knotty question, will pardon 
his defects out of consideration for the comparative ignorance of 
his age. His merits in the amplification of the Christian creed 
are considerable, and he will be judged by the perfect ‘Trinitarian 
rather in reference to what he did, than what he omitted; to 
the darkness of preceding times, than the meridian light of the 
present day. Let those who are disposed to blame his defici- 
encies bethink them how pitiably small their faith might have 
been, had Athanasius been less aspiring and industrious. What 
he left unfinished others completed. Basil, who lived far 
on in the fourth century, was the first to advance and main- 
tain the equality of the Son to the Father, and in conse- 
quence was charged with having three Gods. Yet his equality 
would not satisfy the perfect Trinitarian of these times; for it 
was an equality of nature admitting of an inequality of degree 
and dignity. 

Gregory, the brother of Basil, met also with much opposition 
from the uninitiated and simple-minded Unitarians, for main- 
taining a similar equality with that of Basil. Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, seems to have gone somewhat farther, accursing those 
who did not hold the three to be equal, not only in essence, but 
in * power, dominion, glory, and authority.’ ‘This determination 
of his sounds better to the orthodox ear than any we have 
yet met with, and time only is needed for us to arrive at the full 
perfection of the holy mystery. ; ‘The second general council, 
whose decision had been prepared by the worthies we have 
named, assembled at Constantinople in the year 381. Here it 


was observed that the Deity of the Holy Spirit, omitted, alas! 
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by the Nicene Fathers, should be added to the creed of Christian 
men. Mosheim.,has, said that the council gave the finishing 
touch to the doctrine.of three persons in one God. He ought 
to have remembered thatthe procession of the Holy Spirit from 
& the Son, and the hypostatic union, were yet undiscovered. The 


“merits of this council, which did so much for the Christian world 

























































as to add to its.creed.an object of worship, we think it pro- 
per to set down in the words of a member and a Trinitarian :— 
‘ The bishops were seen raging like furious horses in battle, and 
like madmen casting dust into the air; and under their several 
banners fulfilling their own contentions, and becoming men of 
wicked ambition and magnificence, and unrighteous and absurd 
judges of matters submitted to them.’ Intercourse with them he 
held perilous to a man’s honesty, What, however, they wanted 
_in character they made up in creed. / The many hardly ever 
keep pace with the few; they are wedded to their prejudices and 
indocile in their rugged intellects. And so we find that the mul- 
titude not only did not adopt with becoming readiness, but op- 
osed with guilty ardour, the recent improvements in the Trinity. 
t had been customary to ascribe ‘ Glory to the Father, through 
the Son, in the Holy Ghost.’ This antiquated doxology: may 
have suited the Apostles ;—hardly the newly evlightened, Atha- 
nasians. ‘The learned sang ‘ Glory to the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.’ The people, tog, tenacious, of what, they 
had been used to, affirmed that thus it was not ‘ in the beginning,’ 
and declared they would sooner cut out their tongues. than. say 
‘ Glory to the Holy Ghost.’; And here it would be easy to, add 
to what has been set down, many testimonies of the existence in 
great numbers of that troublesome body of misbelievers the Uni- 
tarians, ‘The same in spirit then as now, they required a reason 
for every tenet, and opposed every improvement in doctrine under 
the invidious name of innovation. It was, perhaps, owing to 
their blind and pertinacious opposition that we are not, now in 
the enjoyment of another object of worship. As Jesus, was -de- 
termined to be God, what conclusion was more obvious than. that 
his mother was the mother of God? Accordingly in, the begid- 
ning of the fifth century the claims of the Virgin were propounded, 
and so far admitted by many, that she was honoured with 
the designation of Mother of God. Nestorius, however, about 
the year 428, degraded Christ by degrading his..mother; for 
surely the honour of one could not be withheld without. affecting 
the character of the other! For this Nestorius we have no gre# 
affection. ‘Loo:burning was his zeal against heresy to be a saa 
after our heart... Thus:he bespoke the Roman emperory—' ive 
me, O Emperor! the-earth.free from heretics ; and J, in retour, 
will give you heaven..:: Conquer .the, heretics, for. ane, andl Lil 
conquer the Persians for you.’ This man, however, with, sllbs 
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an infant be God? What was born of the’ Virgin’ was’ surely 


man.’ The truly orthodox tongue will exclaim * bold’ ‘presump- 
tion of carnal reason!” Of course the offender was opposed. In 
all the pride of conscious rectitude Cyril meets him, and hurls ‘at 
his head the most convincing of all arguments, twelve anathemas. 
Bat, alas! for the obstinacy of the human will, not even’ this 
converted the rationalist. Other means must be taken. Accord- 
ingly Cyril bribes one of the Emperor’s eunuchs, obtains the 
favour of the monarch, Theodosius II, gets a council called, 
and by management and court-influence procures a decree de- 
posing Nestorius, and declaring that the hypostatical union, as it 
was afterwards called, of the logos with both the body and’ soul 
ofthe man Jesus, took place at the moment of conception. | This 
delicate question being thus decided, of course not only the man, 
but the God, Christ Jesus, was born of Mary. With greater 
consistency therefore than belongs to many of these venerable 
assemblies, the council of Ephesus,—hear it Protestants and 
Obey !—the third yeneral council decreed that the Virgin deserved 
td ‘be honoured as a supplement to the Trinity, under the title, at 
‘least ‘as scriptural as that of the Trinity, of Theotokos, that is, 
mother of God. | 

Five days after this decision rationalism was again triumph- 
anf. “A council was held,—Cyril this creed condemned.— 
(Three years elapse, and Cyril by bribes has gained once more 
the ascendancy; but only so far as to procure the banishment of 
Nestorius, his rival; while he was compelled, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, honest and dishonest, to the contrary, to set his hand 
to the declaration that Christ is one substance in two natures. 
Thé question was still discussed; another agitator, Eutyches, 
appeared, ‘The unity of Christ’s nature he ceased not to promul- 
gate, Called before a council he endeavoured to evade a public 
examination, Not succeeding, he appeared accompanied by a mi- 
litary guard. He was required to curse all those who said there 
was but one nature in Christ: this he refused, and affirmed that 
his doctrine was that of Athanasius and the Nicene Fathers. 
Notwithstanding his military precautions he was degraded from 
the priesthood and excommunicated from the church. To settle 
the question a council was convened (449) at Ephesus. After 
most disgraceful proceedings, the members of it denounced the 
heresy of the two natures, and accompanied their decree with the 
wish—* that those who divide Christ may be divided by the 
sword; may be hewn in pieces and burnt alive.’ Leo, the Bishop 
of Rome, now interfered, aid became the champion of pros- 
trate and outraged orthodoxy. Calling a council in the West, 
he denounced the proceedings and annulled the decrees of that 
om and not satisfied with this he convoked a general 
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him a favourer of heresy; the Pope, therefore, had no oppo- 
nent, Having taken all proper precautions, he caused the coun- 
cil to assemble at Chalcedon, and there to decree that what was 
born of Mary was a mere man. ‘To bring the bishops convened 
to recognize the doctrine of the two natures cost him more 
trouble. They refused—his agents insisted: still they refused— 
denouncing the doctrine as a novelty. No resource remained 
but the civil power: it was called on—the emperor commanded 
the bishops to sign, and they reluctantly obeyed. ‘Thus did the 
Church gain the tenet, that in Christ there are two distinct natures 
united in one person. Those who watch the progress of events 
tell us that great changes often depend on insignificant things. 
We have here an instance in point—an instance which we hope 
will induce the orthodox to hold their completed orthodoxy with 
due humility. The neighing of a horse gave an Eastern a king- 
dom—the stumbling of a horse gave to Christendom a creed. 
Yes, this sublime finish to the Trinitarian faith depended on the 
stumbling of a horse; and never, perhaps, would orthodoxy have 
triumphed, had Theodosius been equestrian enough to keep his 
seat. As it is, he fell—died; the Pope rose—dictated ; and the 
Christian world rejoices in its great mystery in all the complete- 
ness of its full proportions. ‘True it is the people were refractory. 
At one time the council and the decrees were held up to execta- 
tion; at another time they obtained a forced applause ; they 
were again denounced with curses, and now again were ordered 
to be received into favour. But the people were taught obedience, 
and the great work of forming the compound object of a Chris- 
tian’s worship was at length, after many years, various fates, and 
much toil, some bloodshed, immense persecution, direful wrath, 
and lasting animosities, brought to a happy conclusion. A con- 
clusion, however, it was; not quite concluded, and yet such as 
satisfied the faithful for centuries. In the unfinished state to 
which we have traced it, the present generally received Trinity 
remained for nearly three hundred and twenty years. From whom 
did the Holy Spirit proceed? From the Father, say the ancient 
creeds : from the Son also, said innovators in the eighth, century. 

In the year 767 the question was agitated. The Greek Church 
opposed the derivation from the Son; even the Latin Chareh 
under Leo IIL. rejected it. Another century passed, and men 
Were wiser; and Pope Nicholas I., in spite of the infallibility of 
Leo, added to the words, * From the Father,’ ‘ and the 5on, 

Chus, in the year of our Lord 863, the present Trinity was coir 
pleted by Pope Nicholas I, ; and yet, sad to say, completed for 
only a part of the Christian world. Still the Greek Church kept 
to ore usb; andy event the present ny 09 
the derivation of the Patra as it does, with awful presumpie 

pirit from the Son. 


That knayery, violence, and force, were the chief means by 
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which the Trinity was brought to its perfect state must be granted. 
It is a question, however, if the reward of victory does not coun- 
tervail its price. Men, more curious than cautious, have endea- 
voured to penetrate other mysteries connected with this sublime 
subject. ‘Todetermine whether Christ, in being born, opened the 
womb of his mother, and the exact manner in which three persons 
can be one God, and two natures one person—how a Father can 
have a Son as old as himself, or what degree of honour is due to 
the blood of that Divine Son, has occupied the heads and the 
pens of many to little purpose. Without the aid of councils 
nothing positive can be decreed ; and on points of such nicety, a 
state of doubt is not, perhaps, a state of peril; yet the spirit of 
this age, which improves all other things, may change even the 
Trinity ; but, whether by increase or diminution, time only can 
put beyond a doubt. Some conjecture, however, may be formed 
by the reader, if he be pleased to recollect the spirit of the age in 
which the chief parts of the Trinity were constructed, and that spirit 
he may learn by the acts for which it is ever memorable. ‘To 
enumerate these evils in detail would require a volume. ‘The 
gross corruptions of the Roman Church, at the time of the refor- 
mation, had doubtless, grown through the progress of later cen- 
turies, but the germ of all of them is to be found in the same age 
which brought forth the doctrine of the Trinity. During that 
period transubstantiation was engendered—a fit associate for a 
dogina declaring three to be one. During that period the wor- 
ship of saints and angels was established, illustrating the ease 
with which Christian professors could multiply the objects of their 
adoration, During that period monkery spawned its ceaseless 
progeny, covering the land—east, west, north, and south—as the 
frogs of the second plague covered the land of Egypt. The first 
religion was debased by its junction with the civil power: then 
the whole flood of bad passions was let in upon the Charch—then 
began religious wars, the foulest spot on the Christian name— 
then the clergy took tithe—then miracle-mongers began their 
trade—then dead men’s bones became objects of respect, and a 
dead woman the object of worship—then was the sway of the 
priesthood begun, established, and settled, which proved to Chris- 
tendom a worse evil than all the ten plagues did to Egypt—then 
the power of Him of the triple crown was set up on prostrate 
thrones, and prostrate people, and prostrate reason ; and, curious 
it is—yet the two acts are of a kindred spirit—the council that 
finished the Trinity was the first to supply Christendom with a 
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LIESE; OR, THE PROGRESS OF WORSHIP. 


A TALE. 
(Concluded from p. 161.) 


Tue emotion of universal benevolence having been once indulged, 
time only was necessary to establish the principle in the heart of 
Liese. Time was given before any adverse influence arose, and 
then the principle was so confirmed, that the adverse influence 
7 added to its strength, 

‘he next year of the life of Liese glided rapidly away, amidst 
her studies, (diligent and profound for the age and for her circum- 
stances), amidst her communion with Nature, her deeds of bene- 
volence, and her exercises of piety. Each of her occupations 
assisted the rest, and more especially the two most important. 
Her petitions for others were only the more fervent, when. she 
prayed in their behalf for spiritual light as well as temporal bless- 
ings ; and the ardour of her intercessions sent her with increased 
eagerness to relieve the sorrows for whose. removal. she., prayed. 
So evidently safe, as far as it went, was this state of mind, so 
palpably true were the workings of her. affections in, these cases, 
that she felt relieved of much anxiety about, herself. She felt 
she might trust herself, in a greater measure, to her own impulses, 
and relinquish some of the discipline, which, as she. no longer 
needed it, could only impede her progress. She prayed more, 
and therefore used fewer forms of prayer; she denied. herself 
more, and therefore fasted less: she was happier than formerly, 
more useful, more beloved, and her devotions therefore had more 
of praise in them and less of penitence: there was. full employ- 
ment in the present for all her faculties of mind and soul, and,she 
therefore looked back into the past but seldom, and contemplated 
the future more in the realities before her, than in. the visions 
which floated afar. | ! 

Helena was in the place which she frequently occupied at the 
table of the Hiisens one day, upwards of a year from the time of 
Luther's visit, when a dispatch arrived which astonished and 
somewhat dismayed the whole arty. The abbess of Liese’s con- 
vent, of whom they had he nothing for many. months, but 
who had probabl better. informed of their proceedings, BOW 
admonished her ear daughters to repair to their mother in God, 
who yearned to, embrace. them. once. more, and to nonrish them 
wn the grace. with, which she had,been gifted for their sabes: 
aoe ae eat, been 80; long kept from them. by), the troubles 
of the disorderly, that. they. nst.needs be pining, for,ijt... She 
could not, of course, enter, tl Walls of Nuremberg,) but would 
await them at Saalberg, whither they would be conducted in 
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safety by the bearers of this letter, dictated (for she was by far 
too holy to have learned any worldly accomplishments) by her- 
self, as would be testified by the signet which they must well re- 
member. The bearers of this dispatch sent in word that they 
could wait no longer than till the next morning. 

Though they disliked the suddenness. and peremptoriness of this 
summons, and did not know to what it would lead, the friends 
would not listen to any persuasions to disobey their superior. 
They had not loved her in former times, but their remembrances 
of her were softened by absence, and by some sympathy in their 
mutual trials during the years of separation, and they each 
owned that they wished to see her again, During the rest of the 
evening, and till they were actually in the saddle the next morn- 
ing, it was pressed upon them by the friends they left behind, that 
their monastic vows were dissolved for ever, and that it might be- 
come a duty, from which they must not shrink, to assert their free- 
dom by returning, in case of any attempt to impose a restraint 
upon their consciences. 

Their love for their superior had cooled to its ancient tempera- 
ture before they had been many hours in her,maternal oo 
The circumstances she had gone through had confirmed all her 
faults, and the few yirtues she had formerly displayed, did not 
appear so well in the open air of the world, as in the recess of her 
convent. She could not forgive the loss of her power, and was 
now making a last attempt to recover a portion of it. She had 
tried to recall one after another of her scattered brood, but some 
were fluttering and warbling far out of reach of her cry, and some 
weré nestling close, warm, and safe, and would not be tempted 
forth again into the storms that were still lowering around. Liese 
and Helena were the only ones who obeyed her summons, and in 
her delight at resuming her office of schooling, she marred her 
own interest, and estranged them at once and for ever. 

After a very long lecture on the damnable crime, not only of 
heresy itself, but of tolerating heresy, which contained allusions 
too personal to be mistaken, she proposed a walk, a very accept- 
able’ relief to her auditors, but one which she would not have 
‘ifforded bat for a special purpose of her own. She led the rt 
to'a hovel at a little distance from the town, and insisting wit 
much earnestness on their not touching the threshold, or speaking 
to any one they might see, bade them look in at the open door. 
There was a dreadful spectacle. A poor maniac, a yours woman, 
Was crouching down in a corner, shivering with cold, for her rags 
did not half cover her, and chained’ by the uncle to one of the door 
posts. ‘There was no furniture in the place but the straw on which 
‘she lay, and‘ no traces of food biit an empty 'trencher. She 
Sooked wild but not violent ;’and ‘Helena immediately asked if she 
‘Wis harmless.’ Liese had no ‘doubt of “it! froin “observing that the 
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chain was Jong enough to allow her a certain range round the hut, 
instead of confining her closely. She was accordingly going to 
enter, when the abbess seized hold of her with a cry of terror. 
Liese pointed to the fetters and was about to explain: but her 
superior went on exclaiming, ‘ Avoid her! avoid her! she is 
possessed.’ 

* Possessed, mother! how do you know ?’ 

‘ Her husband was burned for heresy, and she has been pos- 
sessed from that hour. Satan entered into her when the pile was 
kindled ;—a fearful warning, my daughter, and one which | 
brought you hither to behold.’ 

The warning was, however, lost upon them. Liese gently ap- 
proached the sufferer and took her hand, and seated herself 
beside her, while Helena desired the servant who attended to 
hasten for fuel, food, and clothes. The counter-orders of the 
abbess, however, could not be disobeyed, and Helena must go 
herself or no one. Helena looked to Liese for guidance. 

‘Go,’ said Liese, firmly; * her pulse is fluttering, her eyes are 
glazed, she is utterly exhausted. There can be no doubt in such 
acase. Go, quickly.’ 

The abbess feigned to depart by another way, and leave Liese 
alone with the maniac; but neither did she thus prevail; and 
finding she did not, she had the grace to remain within sight, and 
see what became of her spiritual daughter, when thus left to con- 
tend with Satan. 

Nothing very tremendous happened. By sunset, the sufferer 
was nourished with warm food, cleaned, clothed, and quietly laid 
on a couch, something softer than the one she had occupied so 
long. She never spoke, but smiled when Liese bade her farewell, 
and promised to return in the morning. 

The abbess soon found silence the most dignified part she could 
choose, as her admonitions, though meekly received, produced no 
effect. She had gone too far in her representations of the danger 
of assisting an heretical outcast ; for Liese knew that sentences of 
excommunication had lost much of their power, and neither ap- 
prehended any danger to herself from her act of charity, nor des- 
paired of finding some, whether orthodox or heretical, who would 
carry on her work when she must leave it, and afford the sufferer 
more aid than the authorities troubled themselves to provide. 

She was meditating on this while equipping herself for her walk 
to the hut the next morning early, when the abbess appeared with 
horror in her countenance, and announced that immediate pre- 
parations for departure must be made: she could not remain 
another night within the walls of Saalberg. What had happened ? 
Could they be in danger of persecution from the reformers ? Had 
the disturbances so condemned by Luther commenced anew? No; 
it was something worse than any of ‘these things. Martin him- 
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self was within the walls, and the town was therefore desecrated 
for ever. Martin close at hand !—The news conveyed anything 
but dismay to Liese. Martin at hand !—was. that all ? 

No; it was not all. The truth must, after much hesitation, be 
told, though too dreadful to pass mortal lips without trembling. 
He was not alone, nor was Melancthon with him, Would he 
were, rather than the one who was with him: it was no other 
than—his wife ! 

So Luther had married too. Carlostadius had been the first of 
the eminent reformers to do so, and Melancthon had followed the 
example two years ago. Luther had approved of the step in 
each, but had declared that he should retain his vow.  Liese 
wondered. 

‘I wonder at nothing, my daughter, that the arch-heretic does ; 
but my shame is for his wife;—for her who was devoted even 
later than you; who but lately, as it seems to me, besought my 
blessing when I bade her farewell. I did indeed give her up when 
she fled her convent; but her marriage is an atrocity [ could not 
have conceived of one who once valued my blessing.’ 

Liese listened in anxiety for the name. 

‘ Catherine de Boria!’ she cried, ‘ My playfellow, my friend, 
my sister, Catherine! How I have longed to learn what became 
of her after the flight of the sisters from Nimptschen! I know 
not whether to rejoice or sorrow that she is so near. I cannot 
depart without seeing her, and | fear lest I should no longer be 
able to esteem her.’ 

Liese was firm in her decision to see her former friend: resist- 
ing the Abbess’s wrath only by quiet determination. She had so 
much respect to her feelings, however, as to request Helena to 
remain with her. 

Liese was glad that her errand of charity must be discharged 
first, as she wished to compose her mind for the interview with 
her former friend, whom she could not have conceived she could 
ever meet with so little confidence as at present. She had just 
said to Helena, ‘I can but return, if she fails to satisfy me. I 
have no. doubt I shall return presently, and it will be a comfort to 
me to have bid her farewell. It can do me no harm just to see 
her. If I find her changed—sadly changed, the question of this 
kind of marriage will be set at rest in my mind, you know, which 
ittmay not be without. Surely it can do me no harm.’ 

‘Surely not; go, and I would fain go with you,’ was Helena’s 
reply. 

Luther was so accustomed to meet in society with released 
nuns, that they now attracted his attention no more than strangers 
of any-other class. He had meotioned to Catherine that, he had 
fallen in with some at Nuremberg, but. he had not described them 
SO particularly as to lead her to guess that, one of them might be 
her friend Liese, She had, besides, always considered Liese so 
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confirmed a Catholic, that she doubted not she had hidden herself, 
with her crucifix and beads, in some corner where she might hold 
her faith in peace. . Her astonishment was therefore great when 
Liese appeared at the door of her apartment, with lips that quivered, 
and eyes that glistened with emotion. 

Catherine was fally aware of the light in which her disregard 
of her vow might appear to those who loved her most, as well as 
to the world. She was too humble to rely on Liese’s appreciation 
of her former self for welcome to her heart, and too proud to rush 
to an embrace which might be refused. They stood for some 
moments regarding each other in silence, while the colour man- 
tled high on the cheek of each. Liese was the first to speak. 

‘Catherine, we used to be sisters, Am I now, as then, welcome, 
whatever be my errand ?’ 

‘Welcome, Liese, whether you come to blame me or to renew 
our friendship. Love me first and hear me afterwards, and then, 
if you can, love me still.’ 

They could no longer resist the impulses which urged them to 
be as formerly, even if it must be for the last time. ‘They gazed, 
they embraced, they wept, and, for a few moments, all Christen- 
dom, its dissensions, and their causes were forgotten. At length 
Catherine asked if her friend was of the reformed party, or stilla 
Catholic. Liese was at a loss to answer this plain question, which 
had never before been put to her by others or by herself. 

‘Speak out,’ said Catherine, observing her hesitation. *Re- 
member it is not we reformers, but our enemies, who will have no 
friendship where there is difference of faith. You have nothing 
to fear from me if you tell me plainly that you think us possessed 
of Satan.’ 

Liese coloured proudly, while she explained that no fear ever 
prevented her declaring her opinions, and proceeded to explain 
that she had not embraced the doctrines of the reformers in all 
their extent and in all their consequences ; and yet that she was 
such a Catholic as his Holiness would consign to excommuni- 
cation. 

‘What is it but a token of heresy to visit you, Catherine?’ she 
replied. 

‘Even to remonstrate, Liese.’ 


‘1 came to listen, possibly to learn, more than to remonstrate. 
So at least, my coming appears to me, now that I see you so little 
changed. You could not look so happy as you do if you had an 
evil conscience, nor so serene if Satan had deluded you, tell 
me then why you broke your vow! ’ 

Catherine's tule ‘was a long one, and the arguments which fol- 
lowed still longer, as Liese was tempted on to do more than listen. 
In the midst of their most eager questions and replies, a sommons 
arrived from the. Abbess, who made: use of Helena’s epistolary 
accomplishments, to désiré’-her dear daughter to ‘return to her 
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instantly, or never; taking an eternal leave of the outcasts, with 
whose names she would not profane her lips—an eternal leave, 
since she ought never to meet them in this world, and, it was to be 
hoped, would dwell far enough from them in the next. Helena 
added for a postscript,— 

‘Think not of me, dear Liese. If Martin can help you back to 
Nuremberg, “ae wish to stay, trust me for finding my way to 
you ere long. We go in an hour,’ 

Liese wrote that she was deep in conversation with her old 
friend, but would be with the Abbess within the hour. This op- 
portunity of return was not, however, allowed her. Her spiritual 
mother was too holy to wait, even one hour, for the chance of 
redeeming her erring child. Incensed beyond measure at the 
contempt of her authority, shown by Liese’s not returning with 
her messenger, she sent again, as soon as Helena could collect 
her friend’s travelling goods, to restore what belonged to her con- 
tumacious daughter, and commit her lot to her own guardianship. 
There was not a word from Helena this time, she having been 
carefully watched. ‘The only addition to the above message was, 
thatthe ladies had left Saalberg. Liese’s indignation against such 
tyranny supported her spirit, and supplied the want of that ‘ob- 
stinate’ heresy,’ in which she was still deficient. Catherine re- 
Joiced without restraint, repeating, 

‘Now you must remain with us. You must go with us to 
Wittemberg. We shall have time now to learn to think alike, or 
to agree to think differently.’ 

For the present, at least, there was no alternative ; and during 
this day she saw and heard that which reconciled her perfectly 
to her friend, if not to her friend’s opinion and mode of 
acting on the great point at issue between them. When Martin 
appeared, heard the story from his bride, and gave his welcome, 
and strong words of encouragement to their guest, she was relieved 
respecting her personal security and comfort ; when she listened 
to the domestic converse of Luther and her friend, and when she 
joined in the religious services of the household, she was equally 
at ease respecting the security of her faith, It required no long 
communion with the prince of reformers, to ascertain that her 
religion was substantially the same with that of the reformed 
church. The only difference was, that there had not yet been 
time for her new principles to do their work in dissolving prejudices 
and emancipating her understanding, as her affections were already 
emancipated. 

The work proceeded rapidly under the influences to which she 
Was now subjected, for she accompanied her friend to Wittemberg. 
With Martin himself at hand to solve her doubts, with Catherine 
at her side to sympathize and aid in her difficulties, surrounded 
by the learned, the zealous, the benevolent among the reformers, 
who thronged:the abode of their apostle,-Liese watched, with a 
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wondering consciousness, the expansion of her own intellect, and 
the affections which thence arise; an intellect more shackled than 
weakened by former influences, and affections which only needed 
scope to become as divine as earthly existence allows. While at 
Wittemberg, their scope was enlarged every day. 

When Martin and Catherine married, they gave up all prospect of 
having a large share of this world’s goods. They lived frugally, sub- 
mitting to what appeared grievous privation, in the eyes of some 
who knew not the motives or the consolations of their poverty, 
They lived thus that Luther might devote his labours to the cause 
of the Reformation, instead of to that of a narrower benevolence or 
private gain. When it was urged upon him, that by opening a school 
of theology, and other branches of science, he might raise up apos- 
tles of the Reformation, while he enriched himself, he was wont to 
answer, that the empire was his school, the whole rising genera- 
tion his disciples, voluntary or involuntary, and their gratitude 
and the countenance of his Lord, his ample recompense. 

Liese heard, assented, and admired; but it was some time before 
she applied the same diffusive principle of benevolence to her own 
conduct, for want of perceiving its aptitude to her circumstances. 
She was satisfied that she did what she could when she visited the 
sick, the poor, and the afflicted, and denied herself, that she might 
relieve them. She mourned that she could do no more; but did not 
inquire whether her power was really as limited as she supposed. 

Catherine was usually the companion of her charitable excur- 
sions. She could give sympathy and suggestion, though she had 
no money, nor even food to spare. She never repined at this; 
urging, as a consolation, that as her husband’s fund of charity was 
his time and understanding, so hers was that domestic companion- 
ship and management which enabled him to give the world the full 
benefit of these talents. There were many who could do for him 
the little that could be done to relieve the poor of their neighbour- 
hood ; but none who could translate the scriptures to the eclificae 
tion of Christendom, or shake the deepest foundations of supersti- 
tion, and thus prepare for the abolition of poverty. 

Liese could do something of this kind of charity. She could 
not, like his privileged wife, animate Luther’s exertions, sooth his 
irritations, and temper his influence, before it was given forth, to 
that state which society was fittest to bear: but yet she could do 
much. She could be his scribe, and assist him in many depart 
ments of his labours. She little thought, when she first took to 
diligent and deep study, that this pursuit was to be the instrument 
of her most extensive and valuable charity: aud even afier she 
employed it, after she had begun to. assist in the revision of the 
scriptural translations, to make references, to hunt for. illustt® 
ions, to conduct ‘correspondence, to transcribe corrections, &» 


she was some time in discovering the full value of her Jabour, and 
devoted to it only her leisuretime, ,. 
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One day, when Luther was over-busy, Catherine came to be- 
seech her friend's assistance. Liese was just going abroad. 

‘ {would fain stay,’ she said ; ‘but | am not going out for my 
own purposes or pleasure.’ a 

‘1am sure of it,’ replied her friend; * but how many sorrowful 
hearts may you help to soothe by the one work, while you can 
but ease one aching head by the other! How many impoverished 
spirits may you here help to make rich, while by going, you can 
only furnish bread for the day toa very few! If we can both 
feed the young ravens, and give bread to thousands in the wilder- 
ness, itis well; if not, let us leave undone that which is least.’ 

‘ But I,’ said Liese, as she still hesitated,—* what can I do ?’ 

‘Martin and I have been told even now what you can do. 
You can make the hearts of all the worshippers in all the reformed 
churches in Germany, swell amidst their worship. Yes,’ she per- 
sisted, smiling at Liese’s countenance of astonishment, ‘ the last 
anthem, that sweet solemn music with which it was given you to 
charm our ears, has moved others also ; and, as I said, it is already 
sung wherever our faith has spread.’ 

This day formed another era in the spiritual history of Liese. 
While with rapturous gratitude she poured out her private thanks- 
givines for her newly-appreciated powers, the finger of God seemed 
to point out her path of beneficence. She devoted her heart and 
understanding to labours which had till now appeared alien to 
her sphere. She cultivated her intellect and her tastes, as hus- 
banding a possession common to society; she diffused their trea- 
sures as that of which she was but the steward, and estimated 
their value by their diffusiveness. But one doubt troubled her 
for a while amidst this course: her present occupations were 
precisely such as she loved the best, and she feared lest she should 
lose sight of the principle of benevolence in pursuing them. 

‘I have heard my husband say,’ replied Catherine, in answer 

to this doubt, * that the snare is where the duty of the time is irk- 
some, All smoothness and pleasantness in a worthy task is a 
smile of Christ, and all reluctance is a buffet of Satan.’ 
_ Liese was helped by experience to expound this pithy saying 
into the truth that every virtuous labour is easy in proportion as it 
approaches perfection ; and that when a work is ascertained to be 
Virtuous, increased pleasure in it, so far from being a snare, is a 
token of progress. In the same manner as perfect love casteth 
out fear, does perfect benevolence cast out reluctance ; and both 
are crowned with rejoicing. 

Deep was the peace which settled down upon the household at 
Wittemberg while pursuing their benevolent toils, though papal 
bully- were abroad to devour them, and there were tumults of 
friends and enemies afar off. No one who witnessed was more 
struck with this than Helena, when, after many months, she found 
Liese still an inmate of Catherine’s dwelling. \ 
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Helena had soon obtained release from the authority which 
had become too irksome to be borne: she had since married, and 
before returning to. Nuremberg, visited Wittembery, to persuade 
Liese to take up her abode with her. 

Frequent and furious were the execrations she had heard of 
Luther, and of his innocent and beloved wife. Not long before 
she came within sight of their town, she was told that Satan was 
among them, punishing them already by the restlessness of an 
evil conscience for their sins against St. Peter. Neither her hus- 
band, who was a reformer, nor herself, believed anything of this; 
but yet they were not prepared for the scene about to be presented 
to them, 

As they entered the apartment where Luther’s family assembled 
in the evening, they found all engaged according to their wont. 
The grand work of revising the new translation of the Scriptures 
was now proceeding. Ata table beneath the lamp, sat Luther, 
his large head and massy features cast into a strong light, while 
the countenance of his companion, Melancthon, was shaded by 
the black cap which he usually wore. These two were now poring 
over books, and now exchanging remarks, while Liese. sat, pen in 
hand, and with her manuscripts before her, ready to note down 

to their dictation. Catherine’s seat was next her. husband's, and 
she sang in a low tone one of the airs with which she was wont to 
soothe without interrupting his toils, and which now served to lull 
her infant to rest. Around them was furniture which, however 
homely, comprehended all that was needful for luxury as well as 
comfort ; for there were books with which they might nourish, 
and music to refresh, their minds when weary. When Martin 
aflerwards took his place at the organ, and encouraged the recrea- 
tions of his family and guests by mirth as well as music, Helena 
wished for no greater punishment on his calumniators than that 
they should look in upon his privacy, and see how the object of 
their persecution speeded his days with toil, and solaced:them 
with song, 

Helena and Catherine contended long for the . possession of 
Liese. Each pleaded ‘ she is my friend ;’ and each would) bave 
had her promise to live always with them. But. Liese would pro- 
mise nothing more than to remain where she was for the preset. 
She could scarcely gain by any change, for neither. with the 
Hiisens nor with Helena could she be so useful, or, in conse 

uence, so happy. How useful, how happy, how extensively 
changed she was, she became partly aware, for the first time, the 
day after her present meeting with Helena. 

* See,’ said Helena, ‘ here is a sketch I have brought you. Our 
mother could not spare the painting, of course; so I could only 
bring a poor unfinished copy: but your memory will fill it'up. 

‘Our convent!’ exclaimed Liese. ‘ The very place! There 


is the curtain of ivy hanging over th d the bell, and the 
roof of the chapel, and my windw——e 
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‘Yes, Liese. I drew that little lattice very distinctly, partly 
for your sake, and partly for my own,—in' memory of that even- 
ing when first we handled and spoke of this book ;’ and she held 
up her Bible. 

‘And here,’ continued Liese, ¢ winds the way down the steep 
which we descended trembling, and not knowing—ah ! how little 
guessing, what was before us !’ 

She was silent. When Helena observed her fast-falling tears, 
she added,— 

‘ Surely, Liese, though you have no domestic ties like Catherine 
and me, you have no wish to be dwelling on that steep again ?’ 

‘God forbid!’ cried Liese; and a bright Jight burst through 
her tears. § I was only thinking how little we knew of true wor- 
ship when we feared lest prayer should fail because that convent 
bell was hushed; when you and | drew the line between Satan’s 
prey and the redeemed ; when we hated thousands whom we had 
not seen, and loved but a very few, and strove to love those few 
less that we might love God more.’ 

‘ And now, Liese——’ 

But, Liese-was silent. The contrast was not to be drawn in 
words, » dt could be fully owned only to Him who ordained and 
blessed it';:and even thus, fully aware as she was of her privi- 
leges, and:conscious of the depth of her present peace, she was 
far from looking upon herself as society would have looked upon 
her, had it: known all. 

ln: short time she became, though unseen and little heard of, 
one of the most powerful agents of the Reformation. Corre- 
spondence, conducted by her, circulated through all the provinces 
of the empire, and supplied fuel to the wrath of Henry of England, 
and topics of invective to the cardinal his minister. Versions of 
the Scripture, transcribed by her, carried the knowledge of the 
Gospel intoa thousand homes. Hymns, composed by her, exalted 
the devotion of a thousand churches; while, retired from observa- 
tion, she knitted the hearts of others to her own far more closely 
thaw af she had loved none beyond ; and worshipped God far 
more devoutly than when the service of the head and hands was 
wanting. “Her worship had been an effort; it was now sponta- 
neous:'; I¢ had been periodical ; it was now perpetual. Its song 
had died away in a solitary cell; it was now vibrated through the 
atmosphere of the globe. It had been the servile whisper of a 
shackled slave ; it was now swelling into the melodies of a spirit, 
ever singing while roving through the universe, 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY QUESTION®, 


Tuesr are perhaps the most full and able among the numerous 
pamphlets to which the present division in the Bible Society has 
given rise. On many points, they are both highly satisfactory, 
Mr. Gurney’s, though much shorter than that of the understood 
editor of ‘ The Christian Observer,’ makes up what it wants in 
length by a very beautiful and lucid manner of putting the argu- 
ment. On one point, in particular, untouched by Mr, Wilks, that 
of the recent dishonest evasion of the long-understood partnership 
between the various Christian sects in the matter of the Bible 
Society, he is forcible, clear, and candid in his statements. He 
gives us no hope, indeed, that he can ever regard the Unitarian 
as a Christian, in the best sense of the word, but he deals not in 
insinuation,—he meditates no evasion. We would venture to 
say we shall never find him among those who would invite 
our pecuniary co-operation, while they insult us by suspicions and 
provisions. 

We wish we could say as much for Mr. Wilks, and for most of 
the writers who have followed on the same side. But in truth 
when.we zo over the pamphlets of the opposing parties, we find 
it a matter of difficulty to say which we like the least, our open 
enemies, or those who are making this one reservation in oar 
favour. We rise from the perusal with mingled sorrow and shame, 
armed, however, we hope, with new resolution to do our duty in 
our own way, allowing the dust which these bustling worthies have 
kicked up to settle quietly down. 

The line of conduct which Unitarians will pursue on this occa- 
sion, has been a matter of interesting speculation to ourselves; 
and, without presuming to dictate to others, we may perhaps be 
permitted to throw in a few considerations which have occurred 
to us, and which, before they are put into act, it may be as well 
that the different movers in this field should turn over in their 
minds. And, first, let it be remembered, that we are not now 
speaking as sectarians: all who doubt whether the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity be a Scriptural doctrine, are interested in this question. 
It has nothing to do with our churches, our funds, our publica- 
tions. It is simply whether anti-Trinitarians are to be exclude 
from distributing the Scriptures. It is true, indeed, that Uni 
tarians have reason to feel themselves particularly aggrieved by 
the manner in which they have been spoken of as a body; but it 
becomes all, whether united with them in church fellowship 
not, to consider what is the most Christian course of conduct 
be pursued with regard to the Bible Society. 

_ * The Bible Society Question in its Principle and its Details considered § in 3 
Series of Letters, By W.S. C. Wilks, M.A. 
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The first feeling which will arise in the mind of an Unitarian 
on reading the publications to which we have alluded, probably 
will be some natural indignation at the light in which he is viewed 
by both friends and foe, to his continuance in the Society. To 
the latter, we have nothing to say; to the former, a good deal, 
Krom them we have received our sharpest wounds. ‘They advo- 
cate our toleration, but it is in a tone of apology to their orthodox 
friends, for obliging them to keep such bad company, ‘Their lan- 
guage Is something like that of a duchess who, being unfortunately 
of rather low extraction herself, has to plead hard with her lord 
for the admission of some of her poor relations to a side-table, 
Sometimes we have been compelled to suspect our co-operators 
ofa deliberate design to affront us away, in the midst of their 
pleadings for our stay. Well,—grant it be so; still we would 
say to Unitarians, ‘ stay on,—abide this shower of contempt pa- 
tiently, and endeavour to separate, in your own minds, the ideas 
of what is personal from what is of general application.’ Herein 
itis that we are so apt to err. Our pride takes offence at the 
language of bigotry, as if it were that of malignity, rather than of 
ignorance or prejudice ; and our neighbour's heart is made to 
answer for offences which are not of its own spontaneous growth. 
We must not indeed carry our charity so far as to excuse ‘wilful 
ignorance and careless and unfounded slander, but we do say that 
it is Our part to place the ill treatment we have received, in gene- 
ral, to false notions of the Bible, false views of duty ; and that, 
therefore, to feel and act by those who speak ill of us as if they 
were acting in defiance of a rule, clear and understood, and al- 
lowed by themselves, would be in a high degree unjust. They, 
indeed, will not understand this distinction. Having defined the 
boundaries of sacred truth themselves, they seem unable to com 
prehend how we can have a conscience, and yet allow them to 
follow theirs ; but this consideration should have no weight when 
we are forming the plan of our own conduct. 

With regard, farther, to the future,—it is intimated, over and 
over again, by Mr. Wilks, though not by Mr. Gurney, that though 
it is on the whole desirable to retain Unitarians as members, they 
ought to be permitted to exercise as little influence as possible ; 
that they had better neither be secretaries, nor committee-men, 
nor even speakers at a public meeting. Now it appears to us 
that this is by far the least honest and most exceptionable part of 
the whole business; and that were Mr. Wilks and his friends 
really to act upon this plan, such conduct would form a ground 
for separation, not less on religious than on social and moral 
grounds. A partnership in which one of the partners is excluded 
from all concern in the management of the property,—a pretended 
unton, in which there is to be no sympathy,—a society formed for 
Co-operation, which shall not co-operate ;—we cannot understand 
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such.an anomaly. We have also a right to complain of the un- 
worthy suspicions which such a proceeding implies, We have 
conceded the point of circulating a version, not in our estimation 
correct, because, to. use Mr. Wilks’s own words, we would not tar 

from ‘ lustrum to lustrum, till criticism is exhausted, and scholar- 
ship satisfied,’—because, ‘ if we wait till immaculate versions can be 
procured, we may wait till many generations have passed into 
eternity ;’ and, in so doing, we have surely given a pledge of will- 
ingness to make the less yield to the greater. Grant that, in one 
or two cases, a solitary Unitarian has felt it incumbent on him to 
call a Calvinist to order for bringing forward what he considered 
doubtful and controverted doctrines on the platform,—we cannot 
enter into the merits of the particular cases, because the words of 
the speakers are not before us,—but, generally, we think that the 
Unitarian, who has made the concession above alluded to, will 
consider it as more consistent to allow his co-operators to utter 
their own thoughts on Christianity, provided they do it without 
direct attack upon his principles ; nan we are sure that the general 
feeling will be against any insidious or open violations of the rales 
of the society they have joined. ho 

With Mr, Wilks, indeed, we are very unfortunate—in or,,out, 
we are sure to displease him—we join the Bible Society, aud,we 
are hypocrites for circulating the received version—we leavedtt, 
and he therewith falls into a comment on the known indifference 
of Unitarians to the circulation of God’s word. ‘This charge 
against the Unitarians of tampering with their consciences, in 
giving a sanction to the circulation of the received text, is one 
which has been made among ourselves, and variously answered. 
It is our individual opinion, that conscience is less compromised 
by giving, than it would be by withholding—the koowinggs of, a 
life beyond the grave, the consolations, the instructions of Chas- 
tianity, more especially the knowledge of the glorious character 
of our Lord and Master, seem to us infinitely to outweigh, in im- 
portance, the fact of occasional mistranslation, or the erroneous 
heading of a chapter. Jet the bible be translated as it may, »¥¢ 
remember it may still be misunderstood—for in most of our.coa- 
troverted passages, it is not so much the actual text, as the coasi- 
deration of the context, of the bearings which different parts of the 
scriptures have upon one another, that we are divided about; aad 
we cannot see any objection toour giving this version, which willaot 
more or lessapply to any other—and which will not bear, with some, 
though not with equal force, on the fact of the scriptures being ' 
every age a source of dispute, and a subject on which the most 
wild and erroneous opinions have been entertained. 

There are some Unitarians, we believe, who, perceiving that 
they are a source of contention in the Bible Society, would rather 
withdraw for the sake of peace—and this, of all the lights in which 
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we have viewed the matter, is the one which would make the 
question of secession most bearable—for we humbly ‘trust we do 
prefer the prosperity of this society to our own aggrandisement 
or gratification. But even here an important objection meets us. 
The elements of this opposition are, we think, wrong and un- 
christian ; in yielding to them, we should conceive we were serving 
the cause, not of God, but of evil. Many of our brethren do not 
wish for our brotherhood; that is true; but we believe there are 
some who do not think themselves beyond the possibility of gain- 
ing improvement even from a Socinian, and who feel it a good 
thing to see him doing a good work. We would not then make 
a bustle about the matter, act nor talk as if we were of much con- 
sequence to the society—but we have committed no offence 
against it—it admitted us at first, and can allege no new charge 
against us—and, whilst we think its cause to be holy, and its pro- 
ceedings, in the main, calculated to promote the grand end for 
wich it was designed, we are yet to learn why we should desert 
itor-be hindered from doing it good. In endeavouring to ‘do 
wnto ‘others'as we would that they should do unto us,’ we have 
often found that the spirit of the rule obliges us to a course of 
condaét not in conformity to the immediate expressed wish of our 
heighbont: and that calm and religious consideration of what we 
owght'to’ wish done or not done for ourselves, must precede the 
inquiry what we ought to do for him. Try*the present question 
thws:—The distribution of the scriptures is one of those works, 
which it cleirly appears to us is a duty which ought to be done 
~our better mind admits it, our heart welcomes it—would we 
then ‘be hindered in this work ? No, surely. Would we wish to 
hinder it'in another 2 Again we must answer, no. We have then 
® alternative—we, in like circumstances, would have him do, 
ever in spite of us, as we are doing to him—we would have him 
maintain’ his good purpose, even if through any perversion, we 
should for'a time be desirous of thwarting him—and this is the 
Bood which, it seems to us, we can, in the present instance, do our 
neighbour,—to address him, not as intoxicated, but as sober—to 
fultil what will eventually be his desire, if it be not now—even 
now his conscience, whenever he will let it speak out, is with us. 
Let him have to thank us, in due time, that we have listened to 
‘ours—that we will go on in the work he knows to be good, 
though he and an host be against us. 
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PXETER HALL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SACRED HISTORY, BY ANCIENT MASTERS. 


Tne annotincement of this exhibition gave us great pleasure, It 
is a new attempt, in a new place, and under new auspices, If 
very mach cannot be said for its success, it is yet something, that 
the attempt has been made, and we hail it as a promise of future 
efforts of a similar description, which will eventually lead toa 
perception of the moral power of art amongst many who have 
not hitherto been trained to appreciate its productions. Exeter 
Hull has scarcely yet been the scene of so pure and attractive an 
exhibition. It 1s good to find there Holy Families instead of 
Trinitarian bible societies, and the heroes of Judaism or the 
martyrs of Christianity, instead of the declaimers of intolerance 
and fanaticism. The silent, peaceful, and persuasive forms which 
are now congregated within its walls, make us feel what the Per- 
civals, and Gordons, and Armstrongs might have made us doubt, 
that Exeter Hall is indeed an improvement upon Exeter Change. 
It is no demon that has whispered to orthodoxy, ‘have a taste,’ 
but a good genius, whose impulses, if heeded, will soften and 
civilize the savage spirit of polemical rancour. Tet Calvinism 
fairly take to the study and the enjoyment of works of art, and 
we shall hope that its roughness and hardness will wear off, and 
that the rigid tension of its faith and feeling will relax under the 
bland influence of the purest enjoyment of sense. We can [or- 
give a little absurdity at first in the exclusion of all but scrip- 
tural subjects ; a limitation, which the collectors of these paintings, 
whoever they are, must have smiled at, while, by announcing If, 
they endeavoured to propitiate the ignorance and narrow-mind- 
edness which it implies. It is by no means rigidly observed; 
there are many excursions into the apocrypha, both of the old and 
of the new dispensation, and some are admitted, the exhibition of 
which would probably, a few years ago, have produced alarm 
and reprobation on account of their popish character, and con- 
sequent tendency to diminish people’s horror at the concession 
of the Catholic claims, and thus to prepare the way for the r¢ 
kindling of the fires of Smithfield. A few more exhibitions, 
and this squeamishness will be got over. Scripture or historical 
illustration, when aimed at, will be more efficiently accomplished, 
and the influences of painting will be better understood. e 
The abuse of painting by the Catholic church, to many of its 
own selfish purposes, has tended to prolong among Protestants, 
and especially atnong Protestatit dissenters, a strange insensibility 
to the’ utility of the'art—we’ mean its utility in the highest sens? 
of the'word, the ‘subservience! of which it is capablé to the fm 
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provement both of mind and heart. ‘The love of paintings is 
akin to. the love of nature; it acts upon the mind in a similar 
manner and in the same direction. The one, like the other, 
tends to purify and refine, and, through the senses, works its 
way to the imagination and the feelings. ‘The pleasure arising 
from the arrangement of colours, with all their gradations, har- 
monies, and contrasts, and from forms, with their proportions 
and their grouping, is the same in both. And while painting 
holds nature with one hand, she takes history by the other, it 
is by her aid that we attdin the power of mentally realizing the ree 
corded scenes of past ages, though those particular events may never 
have been the subjects of the art. Nor can we but feel an elevating 
power in that idealization to which all truly great masters have 
ever been addicted. It is immaterial whether they painted heroes 
and demigods, or saints, prophets, and martyrs ; the effect of such 
forms is to raise our conception of that humanity which they 
display in a state approaching towards its perfection. ‘They make 
us feel, even with all its physicality, and by means of its physical 
appearance, how divine a thing our nature is; and man must be 
the purer, the nobler, and the happier for that feeling. Witha 
religion of antiquity and of history—a religion of national vicis- 
situde and individual example—a religion of supernatural events 
and oriental scenery —a religion of human emotions, hopes, and 
actions, there is peculiar propriety in Christians availing theme 
selves of the pictorial art, and employing an influence which pos- 
sesses so much of congeniality and affinity with their theology. 

While we have spent some pleasant hours in Exeter Hall con- 
templating the first attempt of this description which has been 
made, we must also confess that, on two accounts, we expe- 
rienced disappointment. The plan of the Exhibition is either 
too confined or too comprehensive to produce all the enjoyment 
which might have been anticipated. By the principle of exclu- 
sion which has been adopted, we are deprived of many produc- 
tions, which would not only have been welcome for the sake of 
relief and variety, but would have perfectly harmonized in their 
influence with the best of those which have been collected. The 
unity to which this pleasure is sacrificed has not been attained, 
The subjects of these paintings not only range through all ages, 
from patriarchal adventure to Catholic legend, but of some of 
them the spirit is worse than questionable, and the harmony of 
tendency is as thoroughly destroyed, as if we encountered the 
forms of Mars and Apollo, Hercules and Adonis, side by side 
with prophets, saints, and angels. 

,Qur other source of disappointment arose from the inferiority 
of execution. in many paintings to which the catalogue. affixes 
irae riays Names, and names which have not hitherto been accus- 
tomed to break their promise to our hopes. We do not mean to 
say, that any painting is not the original which it professes to be, 
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hut we are certain, that if many of them are not copies, they 
ought to be. 

Of the figures of Christ in this collection there are two, and 
only two, such as we'wWish to see on canvass. In Number6, ‘the 
Entombment,’ by Ludovico Caracci, a sense of dignity, power, 
and moral grandeur is excited by the delineation of the dead body 
of the Saviour, which few artists have been able to realize in his 
living personation. ‘The form and features are those of one born 
to command, but to command in gentleness. The corpse looks 
as if even yet there were a power within it, which, though latent 
for the moment, cauld achieve the resumption of vitality. Stretched 
out, pendent, no expression left save that which has fixed itself 
on the features so as not to be obliterated even by death, carried 
in the arms of the Arimathean and the beloved disciple, we can- 
not look on that figure without in imagination beholding tt erect, 
amid admiring and obedient crowds, breathing forth the dictates of 
wisdom and the law of love, expelling demons, and healing all 
that were diseased. The broad, dusky, twilight colouring of this 
painting is in thorough harmony with the subject, and well suse 
tains its simplicity and solemnity. The other (24) is Chosst 
bearing his cross,’ by Morales. This is a beautiful incarnation of 
passive power. It is the man of sorrows, not the slave of sorrow. 
He bears the cross, he is not crushed by it. The expression of 
physical suffering is just such as to excite the keenest sympathy, 
without that lowering of the victim by which he becomes the ob- 
ject of pity. The complexion is richly and darkly oriental, ‘The 
other attempts at this loftiest of subjects seem to us to be all o! 
them failures, though in different ways and degrees. Somevare 
theatrical, some vulgar, others unmeaning. There is a curiously 
carved crucifixion in ivory, by Benvenuto Cellini (18), but it 
might represent any other crucified man : it is an extraordinary 
work of art, but it is not a Christ. Nor is it strange that even 
the greatest artists should have so rarely arrived at even tolerable 
success: the path to it is beset with perils. Some have erred by 
forgetting altogether that Christ was a Jew, while others have 
marked too strongly the Jewish peculiarity, and sunk in it the 
loftier and universal characteristics of humanity. Some, i 
striving to embody the benevolence of the character, have missed 
its dignity, and made him soft and simpering ; while others have 
only embodied a physical, or perhaps an intellectual, force, which 
belong to an inferior kind of power, and partake more of energy 
and bustle than of spiritual agency: such is the ¢ Christ deliverg 
souls from purgatory’ (29, by Orazio Farinato), who seems like 
a daring adventurer who: has got into an enemy’s castle by a ¢oup 
de main, and. is making quick: work of delivering the prisoners, 
lest they should: all be caught by the return of its: possessor and 
his troops. Other paiutersiseem to have had:all.their ideas 
Christ absorbed inthe one: notion, of suffering, and only make us 
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feel the pain they paint, while the, opposite error has led to his 
adornment with the common-place attributes of pictorial divinity, 
presenting an apotheosis which belongs neither to Christendom nor 
Hexthendom. Perfect painting and theological truth come to the 
same point in reference to the person of Christ. All that can be 
done, and all that can be wished, is to pourtray such a form and 
lineaments as shall excite the associations of humanity trained to 
the highest degree of wisdom and moral excellence, and endowed 
with supernatural power. When the painter endeavours to go 
beyond this, he shows on canvass that which has often existed in 
life—nature struggling against orthodoxy. He cannot paint an 
incarnate God, on the Christian notion of Deity; all that he can 
produce is a Heathen divinity. The senseless colours and the 
unyielding canvass protest against the incongruous dogma of his 
theology, and refuse to take even from the hand of genius its false 
and unnatural inscription, 

The Saviour in infancy is a not less difficult subject, perhaps 
more so, than the mature Christ, the crucified, or the glorified Christ. 
In the man, the assumed physical indications of Godhead, and 
those of prophetic inspiration, are, to a certain extent, the same, 
Those of the latter, being bounded by human intelligence, can- 
notibe thrown back upon childhood except in an inferior de- 
gree; but orthodoxy requires that those of the former should be 
as'complete-in the baby as in the man. On that theory, the 
child in the manger, or on Mary’s lap, is an incarnate God; and 
Christ working miracles, transfigured on Mount Tabor, or on the 
throne of judgment, isno more. Accordingly, most of the infant 
Christs are full of incongruities. Sometimes we have a minia- 
ture Jove or Hercules: sometimes a little old man, holding up 
his two fingers, and giving the blessing like a Pope. Avoiding 
this, which is an attempt to paint what cannot be. painted, or 
indeed. exist, artists exhibit the opposite extreme of painting that 
which it is not worth while to paint at all, and which, with the 
associations of the subject, can only produce disappointment to 
the spectator, viz.—the common appearances of common human 
infancy. A child, sleeping or crying, dandled on the knee, 
grasping at cherries or apples, can have little to recommend it to 
the contemplation either of taste or devotion. An inspired child 
may be delineated; there is a beautiful instance of it in the 
young St. John, of Mengs (No. 59), but still this is no more than 
a child inspired, and does not accord with the peculiarity of the 
Saviour’s character. The association which the artist should aim 
most strongly to call up ought to be, not that.of the common forms 
und aceidents of infancy, nor: of inspiration: infusing premature 
wisdom, and dictating oracles, nor,as we have already shown, of 
divine. inearnation, but.of what /is properly called holiness, some- 
thing \pure, | separated from the:common:lotj,and devoted to'a 
Peculiar swoels, and yet that peculiarsworkione of sympathy. and 
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love.’ ‘There is some approach to this in the ‘ Infant Saviogr 
sleeping on the cross,’ by Murillo(No. 7). There is also a ¢ Vir- 
gin and Child’ (48), said to be by an artist of the Spanish school, 
where thére is indeed less of this appearance of holiness—the 
semblance to a lamb destined for sacrifice—than in the Murillo, 
bat which has a general richness of colouring, a natural, but not 
premature, intelligence, and a warm and active vitality. If to 
these attributes could be superadded some infantine anticipations 
of the moral qualities of the Saviour, some first buddings of his 
boundless love, not in the conventional form of priestly benedic- 
tion, but in the more natural one of giving rather than receiving, 
of diffusing enjoyment rather than arrogating homage, little 
would be left us to desire. Such infant Christs we believe 
there are, but here we search for them in vain. 

The pretension set up on behalf of this collection, as a 
species of scriptural illustration, and the place, and therefore 
we may presume the patronage under which it appears, sub- 
jects every picture to a test, which we should never think of 
applying to any display of works of art, under ordinary cit- 
cumstances. ‘his claims to be an exhibition to which the 
“unco gude’ may safely repair and take their families; and an 
implied censure is cast on the external world of art, as if its in- 
fluences were not sufficiently pure and moral for their eyes ; and 
we are presented with a different form of that principle which 
clothes even the words of the scriptures with reverence and infal- 
hibility, and would put them entire and indiscriminately into the 
hands of youth, notwithstanding many passages which in any 
other work would ensure a sentence of proscription ; there being 
often perhaps as much affectation and false delicacy in the verbal 
prohibition, as there is of ignorance and blind servility in: the 
verbal consecration. It is not every occurrence in sacred history 
that can judiciously be made the subject of graphic illustration. 
But besides the choice of subjects, there are modes of treating 
them, which are beyond toleration, and which no power of pencil 
or pallet can redeem. There is No. 42, ‘ Saint Roche pleading 
with God,’ a shrewd rustic with a high forehead, talking in rather 
& cajoling way to an appearance in the clouds, where, in'a regular 
circle of light like that thrown on a sheet by a magic lantem, 
we see an old man with a globe in one hand, the benedictory 
fingers of the other hand sticking up in the papal fashion, and on 
his head an equilateral triangle. This may offend, we think,’& 
not very heterodox theology. Then there is what the catalogne 
facetiously calls "A great moral lesson in the fate of Sampso®, 
(No. 47," by Jan Steen.) This is worse than any travestie of 
Virgil; or parody on the Litany, The characters are Flemish 
boors of the corrsest cust, under the influence of the most bratal 
passions, dressed up'in such habiliments of the ‘heroic? age®®S 
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No hostility to the sacred record, even, when most-foul.and malig- 
nant, ever produced a caricature of the Jewish chiefiain go de- 
grading and disgusting. ‘There is bat a single point, ia the 
picture on which the eye can rest without offence. A. child) is 
seen hauling along with a rope the wretched, impotent, and 
loathsome figure by which Sampson is (not burlesqued, for 
burlesque implies humour, but) worse than brutalized ; and. the 
young thing has a look of innocent wonder at his power over the 
once dreaded destroyer of men and warriors, and seems slightly 
fearful of putting forth his little arm for a long pull and a strong 
pull, lest he should drag the monster upon himself, and be. en- 
tangled in his grasp. ‘That innocent face takes off something of 
the soul’s sickness at finding itself in such a tabernacle of cor- 
ruption. 

Nor can we see the morality of ‘ David with the head of Go- 
liah,’ (No. 32), which is a vile version, notwithstanding all his 
failings, of the shepherd boy, bard, and hero, making him a val- 
gar Jew boy, who had herded with troops of city varlets, with 
eyes bent on mischief, instead of tending flocks among the moun- 
tains, and watching the heavens as ‘they declared the glory of 
Gol.’ It would have been a degrading personification, even had 
he borne on his shoulders the head of the lion asa trophy of his 
first recorded act of heroism; but when to the physical power 
required for the defeat of the strong, there was added a feeling of 
exultation at the downfall of the man who had ‘defied the 
armies of the living God,’ religious triumph would give an ele- 
vated expression to the features far different from that we are 
eensuring, and which belongs rather to the low-lived mastery of 
oa Amp. prize-fighter, than the sublime power of an inspired 

ero. 
There is another picture in the collection which leaves the 
same unsatisfactory impression: it is not a little assisted by the 


ill-directed praise lavished upon it in the catalogue—we allude to 


the Magdalen (No. 74). In their well-intended, but really inde- 
cent; comment upon its arrangement, they have done more to 
introduce improper associations than all the undisguised love- 
liness of the Magdalens of Correggio, Spagnoletto, or Albano, 
could ever have tended to create, Sadly do we lack the ‘ grace 
and softness of Guido,’ which our critics of the catalogue affect.to 
discover. We do not recollect to have seen a Magialen of his 
painting: his creations are so pure, that they seem to us to be 
beings who had never erred, and who stood in no need of re- 
pentance or forgiveness. If he pourtrays suffering, it is from 
someexternal cause acting upon the body or mind, and. totally 
independent of any guilty/deeds on | the! part of the sufferer—his 
dre portraitures of the most elevated humanity--what man may 
become rather than what man-is; and thereby) he fulfils,one of 
‘the-sioblest: purposes of his arty; There are twoi aeparate(states of 
feeling in the history of a Magdalen, which an artist might select 
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the rémiorse ‘attendant on the first consciousness of guilt, and 
the repose! résulting from sincere and fervent repentance. We 
remember to hive ‘seen a picture expressive of the former in the 
British Institution some years since: we have forgotten the name 
of the painter, but there was an originality and power in his con- 
ception that will not ‘so easily escape our recollection. He chose 
for his scene a cave in which the light was partially admitted: 
before a rocky altar, with its rough-hewn crucifix, knelt an at- 
tenivated figure; the uplifted hands clasped in agony—the head 
leaning upon, or rather pressed against, the arm, as if the temples 
were bursting—the whole body writhing—the feet contracted, as 
if every physical effort were necessary to assist in relieving the 
anguish of the tortured soul—the face completely hidden, daring 
not so much as raise the eyes to heaven to say ‘ Lord be merciful 
to me a sinner.’ Though far inferior in its colouring to the ex- 
guisite Correggio at Dresden, which takes the other view of the 
subject, we longed to place them side by side. There all is 
peace—the shade of trees— the murmur of waters—the quiet, 
though not gloomy, solitude —the relying, grateful, absorbed 
look of the penitent, who heeds not the clear, cool stream 
that runs gently by her, for she is drinking deep of. the water 
of life—the perfect ease of the whole figure—make you feel 
that the burden and heat of the day are done—that the strug: 
gle is over—that the condemnation is revoked—that ‘ she. sins 
no more.’ ‘The Magdalen of the Exeter Gallery attempts this 
latter personification: the face is upraised, and looks like that 
of a pretty affected young lady (that is, if affected young ladies 
can be pretty) who is sitting, or rather lying, for her picture, 
very, proud of her fine hair and her fine figure, anxious to display 
both, and thinking that if she can but be taken as a Magdalen, 
with a seraphic expression of countenance, she need not fear 
being thought improper by the world! There is a. self-complar 
cency about the mouth which almost amounts to pertness, apd @ 
total absence of that expression of gratitude which jis the, very 
soul of the forgiven. Far different is a small picture of Vanderr 
werf’s (90), which, from its earnestness and humility, is.true to 
its subject. all 
We must not omit to notice a St. John, by Alonzo Cano (31). 
There is a reality about it which is almost startling; the ex 
rer and colouring of the face—the wonderful softness and 
iguidity of the eyes, render it, although not quite equal to the 
Beane notion. of. the inspired dignity which heralded,.qur 
Viours. coming, .a very effective picture. The expression, 
the face, and the attitude of the figure, are not quite harmonious; 
for while the one seems to ask, ‘ Art thou he that should come, oF 
do we Soe for another ? the other, pointing to the us vallyadopted 
i igat Raye Beha the Lamb of God, which, taketh away, the 
e world. No. 41, a St. James; by: Garofalay.1s muc 
more happy in the attitude chosen, which is one of spirited exhor- 
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tation, and which would have well, become.him who, bade. the 
people ‘repent,’ when the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 

Some, of the paintings are of great antiquity, and possess con- 
siderable interest as illustrative of the progress of the art. Many 
besides those which we have noticed for commendation will afford 
much pleasure ; and we trust that a sufficiently liberal eucou- 
ragement will lead the exhibitors to repetitions of the experiment, 
and afford us future opportunities (which we may also seek else- 
where) for endeavouring to develope, from time to time, some- 
thing of the higher influences of the Fine Arts on human, cha- 
racter, treating them as portions of the plan of Providence, for 
educating, perfectionating, and blessing man, and showing how all 
arts and sciences as well as politics and literature, have their 
place in that plan, where the natural combines with the super- 
natural, the social with the individual, the visible with the invi- 
sible, the past and present with the future, and have their native 
home in the bosom of an all-comprehensive theology. 





THE LEEDS CONTROVERSY *, 


It'is now upwards of twenty years since a friend of ours, then 
just beginning, with stammering tongue, to preach the gospel, 
received an admonition from an aged and respectable minister, in 
Whose pulpit he had been officiating, to the following effect :— 
‘To become a good preacher, you must not stop, as you do, to 
correct yourself, whenever you make a mistake, Nineteen times 
out of twenty the people will not detect it; let it pass, and go on 
as if nothing had happened.’ It is not improbable that this very 
advice was also given to Richard Winter Hamilton, who was then, 
as he is now, a very smart and showy boy. Ifso, we cannot con- 
demn the filial respect evinced in his uniform adherence to the 
direction, although we must regret that his judgment has not yet ar- 
rived’ at such maturity as to enable him to discern the limits of the 
precept. It was meant to apply to speaking, but not to writing ; 
tothe erroneous construction of a sentence, and not to the 
erroneous statement of an argument or a fact. And yet Mr. 
Hamilton prints on this principle; pertinaciously adheres to it ; 
and exemplifies it in a large proportion of the hundred and thirty 
pages of his octavo pamphlet. He seems to expect that the 
fluency of his pen will float anything. 

A specimen of this writer’s hastiness of assumption, and extra- 
vavance of manner, occurs at the commencement of Letter I. 
The allusion is to Dr. Hutton’s Sermon having been sent by the 
printer, arid not by ‘a domestic messenger :’— 

o* 1, The Religionists, designating themselves (/nitariang, not entitled to the, Chris- 

tian name, By K. W. Hamilton. London, Simpkin, 1831. 2. Unitarian Christianity 

vindicuted th Yolir Letters addéessed to the Rey. W. Hsthilton, By Joseph Hutton, 
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‘Andwhat have I done? What dooms me to this exclusion 
from kindness and wonted respect ? What is the “ act that roars 
so loud, and thunders in the index ?” What provocative has filled 
the spirit of my accuser with such a mighty orgasm of feeling, 
and lashes his extraordinary powers of sensibility into action ? 

* Angit 
Irritat, mulcat, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus.’ 





‘ The discovery which is to stun all human ears, and to exceed all 
human imaginings,—the potent pregnant prodigy of uncharitable- 
ness,-—is, that the believers in the Holy Trinity—in the atonement, 
by the death of the co-equal Son, in human nature, on the cross— 
in the renewing influence and work of the Lord the Spirit,—do not 
esteem the denial of these doctrines to be Christianity, nor the 
rejectors of them Christians. What astonishes us is, that any, 
and particularly yourselves, should believe that we oe ee 

Passing over the similitude of the extraordinary portrait (very 
like a whale) here presented of his calm and dignified opponent, we 
observe that by the first phrase marked in italics, Mr. Hamilton 
has, notwithstanding the added words, volunteered an absurd and 
blasphemous appearance to his own doctrine, which was quite un- 
necessary, and gratuitously stigmatized his own faith. By the 
second, he has misrepresented his opponents, who certainly never 
assumed to be Christians on the ground of denying any doctrine 
whatever. And by the third, he has misrepresented himself; for 
so far from being astonished that an Unitarian could suppose it 
possible for a Trinitarian to esteem him to be a Christian, he knew 
very well that we always give them all credit for so much justice 
and common sense (charity is not required), until they positively 
assure us to the contrary. Then, indeed, we are compelled, how- 
ever regretfully, to believe them; but this credulity is not what 
astonishes Mr. Hamilton at present. As to the ‘lack of kindness 
and wonted respect,’ we can imagine how the ‘elfin humour,’ which 
the writer claims, would have treated such a persecution as that of 
sending the printer’s boy instead of the Doctor’s servant, had the 
combatants been on the opposite sides of the question from those 
for which they now contend. He would have remarked, in his 
characteristic manner, that there could be no reason to complain 
of his having sent the devil to his opponent, with his pamphlet, 
since his opponent had sent him to the devil, in his reply. 

Mr. Hamilton affirms, in the title of his work, that ¢ religionists, 
designating themselves Unitarians,’ are ‘ not entitled to the Chris- 
tanname.’ Asmight be expected, he speedily proceeds to desig- 
nate himself so, thereby, on his own principles, unchristianizing 
himself. © And’ not ottly'so, ‘but he seems to think that the fight 
to the appellation of Unitarian’ rests on the! useof specious 
logomachies. "EP will noty whatever his ious logomachiss, 
suffer any man to be'more rigidly Unitarian then! mnoyselfi'«!' Phe 
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claim fails, even in this mode of stating it’; for his logomachies, 
however abundant, are anything but specious. 

The Unitarian name is to be denied to us, it seems, as well as 
the Christian name. It had been conceded, but the concession 
was abused, and is recalled. Such is Mr, Hamilton’s position, 
which is made out, with his own singular felicity of argument, 
by alledging four cases of presumed abuse, occurring, On an 
average, more than twenty years anterior to the concession, of 
which he affirms his knowledge of them to have produced the 
revocation. 

Mr. Hamilton insists on calling us Socinians, because he ‘ sur- 
mises’ it not to be offensive, though he knows that it is offen- 
sive; and because it describes tenets which we do not believe, 
and therefore generously hides our want of faith, and is ‘ cer- 
tainly injustice to the dead.’ We thank him for not calling us 
Trinitarians, for they also believe more than we do; they also 
deny our being Christians, as he endeavours to show the Polish 
Socinians would ; and the propriety is, therefore, completely made 
out by this very original canon of criticism. 

Amongst the insuperable difficulties of Trinitarianism, is that 
connected with the opinion of the Jews, of the time of Christ, 
on the divine personality.. Whether it is affirmed or denied that 
they held the strict unity, consequences follow which ‘Trinitarians 
cannot easily dispose of. Their more cautious controversialists 
blink the question. Mr. Hamilton boldly takes one side of the 
dilemma in p. 48, and as boldly takes the other side in p. 49. 

Mr. Hamilton introduces a joke on the Foreign Secretaryship 
of the Unitarian Association, by professing to ‘ believe’ that the 
only native Unitarian of India is now in England. ‘The joke 
ought to be better than it is, considering the costliness of its 
purchase. We know Calvinists, with no stronger obligations or 
better means for knowing the facts,—who would not profess such 
a belief, could they become thereby the authors of all the jokes 
in Joe Miller, or the possessors of all the wealth in the Bank of 
England. 

In his: eagerness to accumulate the charges of impiety and 
guilt upon the Unitarians, this writer forgets that he dechris- 
tianizes Calvin and Jonathan Edwards; the former of whom is 
well, known to have been no Sabbatarian, and the latter the great 
teacher of philosophical necessity, a doctrine deemed essential 
to Calvinism, until its adoption by some Unitarians made it 
damnable. Blinded by the storm of his own vituperative decla- 
mation, he unthinkingly throws his. own prophets overboard to 
sink:in the bottomless gulph. 

Letter Vi. contains a long collection of short passages, from 
writers some of whom are, and others are not, we apprehend, 
Unitarian Christians ; these are taken. from their connexion, and 
exhibited as illustrations of Socinian blasphemy, «We had written 
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the: word quotations, ,instead of ‘ passages,’ but, notwithstanding 
the, employment, of inverted, commas we found that such a term 
wes not, universally ,applicable. What proportion it may cor- 
rectly designate, may, be inquired into when the writer becomes, 
by greater! particularity, of reference and carefulness of assertion, 
an authority, better worth demolishing. 

One specimen more, aud. we have done with Richard Winter 
Hamilton.—‘ It is with grief 1 say it, that there is no element 
for quickening and expanding the natural hatred of the heart 
towards Jesus,—the holy and the just; no school to teach it this 
direction, no. system to give it this encouragement, that can at 
all compare with those of Socinianism.’ ‘ The piety, which ts 
the result of divine influence, and the consequent of Christian 
conversion (and we speak of no other piety), cannot subsist with 
damnable error; but Socinianism is the concentration of damn- 
able error; therefore I have no heart to syllogize it further, 
If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ 
pp. 42, 43. 

This appropriate text is the writer's own appendage, and not 
our added rebuke of the spirit which he displays. He does not 
even perceive that it isa rebuke. It is adduced by him in fury 
therance of his own fearful purpose. This beautiful maxim of 
Christian love is seized, with rude hand, only to clench. withal 
his own damnatory fulminations. | 

Dr. Hutton’s reply is, in matter and manner, a perfect cone 
trast to the flippant, rash, and virulent pamphlet of his opponent. 
He reduces its chaos of topics to something like order ; surveys 
them in the light of truth, and animates them with the breath- 
ings of charity. To all that deserved consideration, and _per- 
haps much more, he has offered a plain and serious answer. 
The feculent dregs which could scarcely be touched without de- 
filemeot, he has left to be tossed about in the limbo of vanity 
where they were generated. 

If the question in dispute is to be decided by these two pam- 
phlets, the Unitarians may rest content. Never did scale fly 
“p and kick the beam, with stranger twists and twirls, than My. 

amilton’s. But let the would-be monopolists of the, Christian 
name amend their choice of a champion if they please—the argu- 
ments, the facts, and the spirit of Dr. Hutton’s letters, are @ 
good defence against any future attack of the kind; a shield 
on which any sword that bigotry may yet be able to forge will 
only strike vangts Men af oe claim to the Christian 

me 1S made out logically and scripturally, by showing what 
the Apostles deglared and (anae, nba Pe he converts 
or snsizucted disciples ;, and it is sustained by the moral impress 
on the argument, .of the qualities of «that wisdom which is;from 
and is) firstipure, ithen peaceable, gentle, and easy ta-be 


entreated full-of mer > and. gel en ol 
without hypocrisy,” ¥ good :fruits, without partiality) 
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‘Next to the primary topic of this controversy, the ‘attention 
is drawn to that respecting the Hewley Trust, and similar endow- 
ments,’ ‘This controversy may be considered as included in ‘the 
other, If Unitarians be Christians, they can scarcely be ex- 
cluded from the description of ‘godly’ persons by which Lady 
Hewley designates her beneficiaries. ‘There is a test to which 
we should like to bring the Calvinistic pretension of a closer 
affinity, than our own, with the founders of these charities. Will 
they take the Presbyterian monies with the Presbyterian principle 
annexed thereto ? Will they cease to fence the table of the Lord 
with their tests? ‘The Unitarian Presbyterians inherit this free- 
dom from their ancestors, and have become Unitarians thereby. 
Let the Calvinists adopt it, and their descendants will Unita- 
rianize also, At least such is our faith; and so firm is it, that if 
they will accede to this Presbyterian peculiarity, the real distine- 
tion of that body from Independents and Baptists,—if for the 
trusts and endowments they will sell their shackles and emanci- 
pate their souls, we will give our voice for striking the bargain 
forthwith. It is to be feared that they have no taste for so ex- 
tensive a comprehension as this would soon produce in their 
churches, Exclusion is too dear to them. Mr. Hamilton ob- 
jects to Unitarians, that ‘a remarkable coincidence with the 
spirit of Pope’s Universal Prayer pervades their theology.’ p. 89. 
The objection, true or false, cannot be retorted. But there is 
at least one verse of that prayer which breathes a spirit, for some 
infusion of which neither his theology nor himself would be the 
worse :— 

‘ Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw ; 


Nor deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.’ 








CRITICAL NOTICES, 


A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction. By 
G. R. Noyes: Boston. (U.S.) Gray and Bowen. 


Tue translation of the book of Psalms by Mr. Noyes, as well as the 
introductory disquisitions, will repay a careful perusal. The critic will 
find aid and the devout Christian will find aid, each for his own 
purposes, in this interesting and well-executed volume, 

The style of the ‘ introduction’ may be judged of by the following : 
“The book of Psalms has been styled by some of the German critics, 
in allusion to a portion of Grecian literature, the Hebrew Anthology ; 
that is, 8 collection of the lyric, moral, historical dnd elegiue poetry of 
the Hebrews! ‘Rewarded in this light ‘alone; it presents ‘axntost! inte- 
testing subjectof literary taste and curiosity: | Mimy of: these psalms 
MGs) tiave been composed some \huadteds of) yearsibefore the period, 
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the, word quotations, ,instead of |‘ passages,’ but notwithstanding 
the, employment of inverted-commas we found that such a term 
wes not,uniyersally applicable. What proportion it may core 
rectly designate, may, be, inquired into when the writer becomes, 
by. greater particularity, of reference and carefulness of assertion, 
an authority, better worth demolishing. 

One specimen more, and. we have done with Richard Winter 
Hamilton.—‘ It is with grief 1 say it, that there is no element 
for quickening and expanding the natural hatred of the heart 
towards Jesus,—the holy and the just; no school to teach it this 
direction, no. system to give it this encouragement, that can at 
all. compare with those of Socinianism.’ ‘ The piety, which is 
the result of divine influence, and the consequent of Christian 
conversion (and we speak of no other piety), cannot subsist with 
damnable error ; but Socinianism is the concentration of damn- 
able error; therefore I have no heart to syllogize it further, 
lf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’— 
pp. 42, 43. 

This appropriate text is the writer's own appendage, and not 
our added rebuke of the spirit which he displays. He does not 
even perceive that it isa rebuke. It is adduced by him in. fur, 
therance of his own fearful purpose. This beautiful maxim of 
Christian love is seized, with rude hand, only to clench. withal 
his own damnatory fulminations. | 

Dr. Hutton’s reply is, in matter and manner, a perfect .cons 
trast to the flippant, rash, and virulent pamphlet of his opponent. 
He reduces its chaos of topics to something like order; surveys 
them in the light of truth, and animates them with the breath- 
ings of charity. To all that deserved consideration, and per- 
haps much more, he has offered a plain and serious answer. 
The feculent dregs which could scarcely be touched without de- 
filement, he has left to be tossed about in the limbo of vanity 
where they were generated. 

If the question in. dispute is to be decided by these two pam- 
phlets, the Unitarians may rest content. Never did scale fly 
up and kick the beam, with stranger twists and twirls, than,Mr. 

amilton’s. But let the would-be monopolists of ,the, Christian 
name amend their choice of a champion if they please—the argu- 
ments, the facts, and the spirit of Dr. Hution’s letters, are @ 
good defence against any future attack of the kind; a shield 
on which any sword that bigotry may yet be able to forge will 
only strike peng ts Mere w he Unitarian claim to the Christian 

€ 8 made out logically and scripturally, by showing what 
the Apostles declared and required, oben Po nate converts 
oe tlansled.tlaraplea and it js, sustained by the moral impress 
a ie ithe, qualities .of « that, wisdom which is;from 
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Next to the’ primary topic of this controversy, the ‘attention 
is drawn ‘to that respecting the Hewley Trust, and similar endow- 
ments,’ ‘This controversy may be considered as included in ‘the 
other, If Unitarians be Christians, they can scarcely be ex- 
cluded from the description of ‘godly’ persons by which Lady 
Hewley designates her beneficiaries. ‘There is a test to which 
we should like to bring the Calvinistic pretension of a closer 
affinity, than our own, with the founders of these charities. Will 
they take the Presbyterian monies with the Presbyterian principle 
annexed thereto ? Will they cease to fence the table of the Lord 
with their tests? ‘The Unitarian Presbyterians inherit this free- 
dom from their ancestors, and have become Unitarians thereby. 
Let the Calvinists adopt it, and their descendants will Unita- 
rianize also, At least such is our faith; and so firm is it, that if 
they will accede to this Presbyterian peculiarity, the real distine- 
tion of that body from Independents and Baptists,—if for the 
trusts and endowments they will sell their shackles and emanci- 
pate their souls, we will give our voice for striking the bargain 
forthwith. —It is to be feared that they have no taste for so ex- 
tensive a comprehension as this would soon produce in their 
churches, Exclusion is too dear to them. Mr. Hamilton ob- 
jects to Unitarians, that ‘a remarkable coincidence with the 
spirit of Pope’s Universal Prayer pervades their theology.’ p. 89. 
The objection, true or false, cannot be retorted. But there is 
at least one verse of that prayer which breathes a spirit, for some 
infusion of which neither his theology nor himself would be the 
worse :— 


‘ Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw ; 

Nor deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.’ 








CRITICAL NOTICES, 


A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction. By 
G. R. Noyes: Boston. (U.S.) Gray and Bowen. 


Tue translation of the book of Psalms by Mr. Noyes, as well as the 
introductory disquisitions, will repay a careful perusal. The critic will 
find aid and the devout Christian will find aid, each for his own 
purposes, in this interesting and well-executed volume. 

The style of the ‘ introduction’ may be judged of by the following : 
“The book of Psalms has been styled by some of the German critics, 
in allusion to a portion of Grecian literature, the Hebrew Anthology ; 
that is,'a collection of the lyric, moral, historical dnd elegide poetry of 
‘the Hebrews! ‘Reirarded in this ‘lght ‘alone, jit! presents ‘asntost! inte 
Testing suibjedt'of literary taste and jcuridsity:::' Many! of: these psalms 
MGs) Have been composed some thuadteds of yearsibefore the period, 
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which is commonly assigned to the existence of the Iliad of Homer. 
Bat itis not with them as with many of the productions of the classic 
muse, of which the antiquity constitutes their greatest claim upon the 
attention of the scholar, and of which the subjects possess little or no 
interest for the world in its manhood. It was the privilege of the 

Hebrew bards to be employed upon subjects possessing an interest as 
enduring as the attributes of God and the nature of dependent man. 
Their poetry has the deep foundation of eternal truth. It comes, for 
the most part, in language the most glowing, from the very depths of 
the soul, rich in sentiments adapted to the soul's most urgent wants. 
Hence its living spirit, its immortal freshness. Hence its power of reach- 
ing the hearts of all men, in all countries, and in all ages, Where in the 
whole compass of literature can we find more of the ‘ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn’ than in the Hebrew Anthology? Then, 
too, what variety is there in the subjects of these ancient compositions! 

How diverse the states of heart and fortune that occasioned them! 
How various the strains of joy, sorrow, love, hope, fear, remorse and 
penitence, which come from the sacred lyre! ‘* Surely his must be a 
singular human soul that is not touched by some of them.’ We agree 
with Mr. Noyes in thinking that an ‘ obstacle to a proper estimate of 
the sacred poetry is the very imperfect translation and wretched 
arrangement in which it has been presented to English readers. Let 
the lover of poetry imagine what impression he should receive 
from the odes of Collins and Gray, cut up into fragments like the 
verses in the common version of the Bible, and he may comprehend 
what injustice has been done to the Hebrew poets.’ In fact not one 
reader in a hundred supposes that in reading the Psalms he is reading 
poetry. Nor are we sure that the method adopted by the author of the 
translation before us, by Mr. Wellbeloved and others, in preserving in 
their translation the structure of the original, is sufficient to give the 

mere English reader a proper notion of Hebrew poetry. For this end 

we should prefer sending a reader to Geddes’s translation, in which the 

inversions of the original are preserved, and whose translation in con- 

sequence receives to some extent the form of English blank verse. 

Had a really literal translation, literal as to the collocation as well as 

the rendering of the words, been made by King James's translators, 

those who were acquainted with Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ could not, 
have mistaken poetry fur prose while reading the Psalms. : 


Thus Mr. Noyes translates the beginning of the sixty-third Psalms’ 


‘ O God, thou art my God! earnestly do I seek thee. 
‘ My soul thirsteth, my flesh longeth for thee, 

* In a dry, thirsty land, where is no water! 

‘Thus I look toward thee in thy sanctuary, 

‘To behold thy power and thy glory!’ 


Now compare with this the version of Geddes :-— 


, O God, my strength art thou: I seek thee early ; 

After thee my soul thirsteth; for thee my flesh yearneth, 
a dry, me =! 3 ewe land ! iw gif] 

* Hence, in parity of mind; toward the ‘oll 

* To see thy strength and thy glory.’ J look, ubownl 108e8* 
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Following respectable authority, Geddes has instead of ‘Jn a dry,’ 
§c., ‘ Like a dry,’ thereby improving the sense and enhancing, the 
elegance of the passage. The simile of a ° waterless land "is most 
appropriate and poetic to describe earnest longings after an intimate 
intercourse with God. Yet, for general accuracy, we should prefer the 
trauslation of Noyes or that of Wellbeloved to Geddes. The following 
is the version by Mr. Wellbeloved of the commencement of the nine- 


teenth Psalm ;— 
‘The Heavens relate the glory of God, 
‘ And the firmament declareth the work of his hands. 
‘ Day to day uttereth speech, 
‘ And night to night showeth knowledge ; 
‘ No speech and no words, 
‘Their voice is not heard, 
‘ Yet through all the earth their sound goeth forth 
‘ And to the end of the world their words.’ 


Which Geddes thus renders :— 
‘The Heavens proclaim the glory of God ! 
‘The work of his hands the expanse declareth ! 
* Day after day emitteth speech, 
* Night after night announceth knowledge ! 
* Not a speech and language, that are not heard, 
* Through the whole earth their voice is spread ! 
* Their eloquence to the limits of the world,’ 


Now the rendering ‘ day to day’ instead of ‘ day after day,’ is not 
only more strictly literal, but conveys a different and to our mind a 
more important sense. But the line—‘ not a speech and language, 
that are not heard’ scarcely yields sense at all ; while Mr, Wellbeloved’s 
literal and excellent translation brings forth a fact which, in connexion 
with the following line, each succeeding age has confirmed, and is no 


less important than true. 





Fasting, a Remnant of Judaism: a Sermon, delivered at the Old 
Chapel, Elder-Yard, Chesterfield, on Sunday, 18th March, 1832. 
By Robert Wallace. 


Tue Preacher’s arguments are directed to two points: first, to show 
that fasting is not a positive institution of the Christian religion; and, 
secondly, that if it were, yet no obligation could be made out for the 
observance of the then approaching day, by the appointment of which 
a timid policy had endeavoured to conciliate an insane fanaticism. 
The illustration of the first topic is a specimen of clear, sensible, and 
conclusive criticism. The second head includes the three following 
reasons: Ist, the motive for the appointment of this fast was political ; 
and the observance of it must, so far, be regarded as a prostitution of 
the offices of religion to the purposes of state policy: 2d, the reasons 
assigned for the observance of a ational fast, on, that occasion, were 
as weak as.the motives for its appointment were unworthy: and 3d, 
as respects dissenters, it was appointed, by an incompetent authority. 
The whole discourse is alike judicious,aud manly,, In the preface the 
author introduces the following very, just and pertinent Observation: -— 
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* Beautifully as the Christian scheme is unfolded, in all its parts and 
proportions, by that apostle (he is speaking of St. Paul) in his 
writings, its principles, it is to be feared, are yet far from being under- 
stood by a large majority of the Christian world. The spirit of Ju- 
daism still haunts some of the most ardent, and most sincere professors 
of Christianity, and assumes a form which, if we were not surrounded 
on all sides by institutions professedly Christian, would sometimes 
almost lead us to doubt whether the true light of the gospel had yet 
beamed upon us; and till this spirit is laid, it is in vain to expect that 
the religion of Jesus will flourish in its simplicity and power.’ 


S eteenemeeeret 





Blasphemy, what is, and on whom chargeable ; a Discourse. 
By Edward Higginson, Jun. Hull. Stephenson. 


A TempPeRATE and well-timed rebuke of calumnious bigotry. We have 
met with Mr. Higginson before in the same work, and while we regret 
that the vineyard in which he labours abounds, as would appear, in 
briars and thorns, we rejoice that he labours to improve the soil as a 
labourer that needeth not to be ashamed. 

The discourse was occasioned by an allegation of blasphemy, made 
by a dignitary of the establishment, from the pulpit of a church in 
Hull. Had all who are set for the defence of the gospel been equally 
prompt with Mr. Higginson, to repel unjust charges, they would not 
be so frequently made as they have been and are; the bigot would 
have been taught caution, if not charity—the public mind would have 
been, more than it is, disabused of misconceptions, which have ori- 
ginated mostly in priestcraft, and the name of Unitarianism have been 
regarded with at least somewhat more of that honour, than it now has, 
which is merited by a system that teaches, in apostolic purity, the unity 
and essential goodness of the God and Father of our Lord.Jesus Christ. 

We would suggest to the writer to supply some London bookseller 
with copies of his Discourse; and to insert in the title of future publi- 
cations the name of a London publisher. We see not why his influ- 
ence should be limited to Hull and its vicinity. 





A Collection of Hymns for the Use of Unitarian Christians, in Public 


dbaiad and in the Private Culture of the Religious Affections. 
ristol. 


Tuis Collection, for which we learn from the preface that we are chiefly 
indebted to the judgment of the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, is a valuable 
addition to the Hymn Books already in use amongst Unitarians. With 
one feature of it we are particularly pleased,—it is founded on two 
former Collections (the Exeter and the Lewin’s Mead), but the editor 
has made it an object to restore, wherever practicable, the origina 
readings of hymns which had been altered. It has been our misfortune 
rarely to meet with alterations that we did not regard as deteriorations. 
The productions of a poet can seldom be mended by any hand but his 
Own; especially in a hymn, where it may be presumed there is, aunity 
s igh rg which dictates al choice of almost every word em lon 

rea composition. In the great majority of instances which WE 
have noticed, and that even in the best Collectiotis yet ' published, « 
clear and tangible reason may be ass! ened for refer, 6 atithor’s 
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to the collector’s reading of an altered passage., We must also remark, 
in commendation of this Collection, that it.is.more, than. usually copi-, 


oussimhymns relating to the blessings of the gospel,,and.the duties and , 


trials of believers. It is well adapted to the object announced in the 
titleof aiding ‘ in the private culture of the religious. aflections;’ an 
object which has certainly not diminished its fitness for the purposes 


of public worship. 





Cheskian Anthology: being a History of the Poetical Literature of 
Bohemia, with Translated Specimens. By John Bowring. London. 
Hunter. 1832. 


We have here a larger proportion of historical and biographical matter 
than in most of Dr. Bowring’s anthologies. It is so written as that 
it must be read with interest.. The warlike reformer, Ziska, finds his 
place amongst the poets of Bohemia, and a battle hymn of his, which 
was constantly sung by the Hussites when advancing to the attack, 
igingluded.in the translated specimens. Of those specimens generally 
the prevailing character is that they are sweet and touching. ‘The son- 
nelsof Kollar are of a higher strain ; and there are also, besides some 
which, are curious for their antiquity, two excellent legends,—the Bell, 
by Snaidr,.and Oldrich and Bozena, by Safarik. Hither of them is 
iughtoo dong for quotation, and so we will content ourselves with the 
coheluding verses of a poem entitled ‘Content,’ by a living author, 
Joseph Jungmann, professor of poetry and oratory in the Academical 
Gymnasium;of Prague, and who has produced, as Dr. Bowring in- 
forma us, One of the most remarkable and perfect versions of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’.that have hitherto appeared :— 


*T love mankind—I love them well— 
Wise—foolish—weeds—flowers—gloom and mirth, 
Barth is to me nor heaven nor hell— 

It is—what is it ? simply—earth ; 
Poor thoughtless wretch, by folly driven, 
Who calls his earth—or hell, or heaven. 


A group of children round me lead 

In dance and song the happy hours ; 

As fair as flowers upon the mead, 

But sweeter far and lovelier flowers ; 
tts One flower—to him who knows its worth, 
Is a dropp’d star of heaven on earth. 


And so unanxious, undismay’d, 

I wait for death—and waiting chant 

My songs—and feel upon my head 

The sunshine of sweet peace—I want 

No joy—but hope—as nature’s guest, 

To die~and say—‘* Enough—I'm blest.” ’—pp..179, 180, 





Tour of a German Prince: Vols 1f1.:and IV. E. Wilson. 

ae vi in, the identity of the ‘ German Prince’ ‘is'nét lessened “by 

ndus Pe-appeatance in an English dress, although with such perfect 
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evidence of a very un-English, Catholic spirit, both in feeling and in 
the mode of viewing things, we might have been led into the mistake of 
believing otherwise. Few works of its pretension have been more 
criticised, and ofien with a severity which would be unaccountable, 
but for the fact that in this land of * caste’ he avows his sympathy with 
the paria,—aud that he does not hesitate to speak his mind of religious 
intolerance and religious extortion,—these are the unpardonabie sins of 
Prince Puckler Muskau's authorship, His unbounded coxcombry is 
rather amusing than offensive, and if unconsciousness be the sign of 
health, he is sound indeed. ‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to 
the translator, though we must regret that such a complete facility in 
rendering this language, so rich and full of meaning, should not be 
more worthily employed—lamentable is it, that there should be place 
for a doubt of the reception which the works of Goethe, of Richter, 
and a host of others, would meet in this country. Surely the time in- 
dicated in the translator's preface, is not distant, —* Whenever I find that 
the English public are likely to receive, with any degree of favour, such 
a German work as it would be my greatest pride and pleasure to 
render into my native tongue to the best of my ability, [shall be too 
happy to share with the illustrious and humanizing poets and_philo- 
sophers of Germany any censure, as I should feel it the highest hovour 
to partake in the minutest portion of their glory. Hitherto J, have 
found no encouragement to hope that any such work as 1 should care 
to identify myself with would find readers.’ 





Visits to an Infant School. London. Mardon, 1832. 


A serirs of conversations, in which the whole plan and process of 
infant school keeping is pleasantly exhibited. We have the pictures, 
lessons, questionings, songs, hymns (with the tunes besides), prayers, 
and, in short, everything belonging to these pretty and precious insti- 
tutions. This little book was written for some ‘ dear little nephews 
and nieces,’ and it will please most little nephews and nieces, while it 
may also serve to gratify the sympathies and direct the benevolence 6! 
their uncles and aunts. 


ee 


Tales of the Saxons. By Emily Taylor. 


Turse are not stories from Saxon history, or chippings of the Chro- 
nicles, they are historical paintings. ‘Those who object to. the mixiure 
of fiction, which is inevitable in such a work, and close their own or 
their children’s eyes to these vivid and beautiful pictures, should be 
reminded that the objection applies with equal force to Shakspeare, 
to Milton, and we might almost venture to add, to the Scriptures. Man 
is nowhere taught, as we are now exhorted to teach our children, with 
nothing to be corrected, and nothing for the mind to work upo. 
Nature and Providence are alike unconscious of rigid outlines avd 
skeleton systems, and the world is more like a kaleidoscope than 4 
syllogism, True, we are liable to derive false impressions from @ work 
. Oe ike Rene a§ to character or as to costume,—aud what 
— heard study will correct them, and the many who do \- 

ideas, approaching to truth in lieu of no ideas.on te 


subject at all, In the former case the evil is slight,—in the latter, the 
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gain is decided. If a subject be commonly studied or a character very 
well Known, the introduction of fiction may serve to perplex,—it is 
then like a fancy portrait of a living original,—where it is not it gives 
life and reality to the dry relics of history. Let us now treat ourselves 
with one of Miss 'Taylor’s pictures. It is of King Athelstan, grandson 
of Alfred the Great :— 

* One evening, late inthe autumn, he was reading alone in achamber 
of his palace, at Winchester ; before him lay his grandfather's trans- 
lation of “ Boethius,” a book of Saxon poems, (all in writing, of course, 
printing being then unknown;) the reed with which his grandfather 
had written was in his hand, and the very lantern which King Alfred 
caused to be made, gave him light on the table. The figure of the 
king was about the middle size, his countenance very pleasing, his 
complexion fair, his eyes blue, and his hair yellowish, hanging long 
from his shoulders, and twisted with golden threads, His long loose 
robe, of purple covered him from the head nearly to the feet, only 
fastened round the waist with a belt drawn through a buckle ; this 
robe or sur-coat, was embroidered round the bottom, and Athelstan, 
also, wore rings and bracelets of gold; his feet were girt with sandals, 
and rested on a stool, the feet of which were carved so as to represent 
those of alion, and richly gilt.’. .. ‘ In arecess stood the king’s bed, 
a‘clumsy structure, boarded at the head and feet, with one curtain on 
the side farthest from the wall ; a pillow of straw, and a bed probably 
made of the same material, a sheet, and a coverlet of bear’s skin, com= 
posed the luxurious furniture of the King of England. A rude picture 
of the Saviour, and another of the Virgin Mary, were the only other 
ornaments in the room; the earthen floor was strewed with rushes.’ 
mpi 6. 

» Such was the palace, and such the attire, of King Athelstan, when he 
neceived an embassy from Harold Harfagre, Monarch of Norway, pray- 
ing him to receive and instruct his heir-apparent, ‘ Haco the Good.’ 
The King of Norway, it appears, had other sons, but the rest, according 
to the custom of the country, were Sea-Kings, plunderers of the public, 
that is, like the younger sons of modern people of quality. ‘The embas- 
sadors were commissioned to present to the king of the Saxons a beautiful 
vessel. ‘The prow was covered with gold, and wrought into the shape 
of a dragon's head; the sails were purple, and around them were hung 
a number of shields, such as warriors used in battle, all richly gilt.’ 
The presents being accepted, and the negotiation successful, young 
Haco is committed to the care of a sturdy son of the north, who is to 
escort him to England, and serve as his Mentor. The instructions 
Which Harold delivers upon the occasion, are in the main very sensible. 
* Thou must caution him,’ says he to the Mentor, * to beware of men- 
tioning too often the names of our gods Odin and Thor, seeing that the 
monks und abbots of England hold them in abomination.’ He had pre- 
Viously expressed his apprehension ‘that his con might make himself 
enemies by boasting of the victories of the Northmen. ‘I charge thee, 
however, not to suffer Haco to become a Christian: this would make 
him hateful to my people. He may attend the priests to their temples ; 
this will be courteous towards Athelstan and the English; and he must 
be grave and silent while he is there,’ &c. ‘I would have him dress, 


eat, and discourse, after the manner of the people of et Te I would 
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have him learned in all their wisdom.’ ‘ I wish him to hunt and hawk, 
to contend in the race, and to shoot ata mark. I would have him 
wear principally clothing of the fashion of the English ; 6ut I charge 
thee suffer him not to neglect his fine hair, which is not, I am told, 
much regarded among them. I trust also he will bear in mind the 
saying of the ** Sublime Discourse,” that ‘* there is nothing more use- 
less to the sons of men than to drink too much ale.” I charge thee, 
Sweyn, keep him from drunkenness. I have no more to say ;—go.’ 
And the said Sweyn went, and with him his pupil; and the first time 
they sat at meat at Athelstan’s table, Sweyn got drunk, and sang songs 
in honour of Thor and Odin, and of his masters, the Sea-Kings! The 
only thing in the volume which we can reasonably find fault with, is the 
character of the young prince Harry Beauclere, which bears not the 
slightest resemblance to that of King Henry I. Alexander at Babylon 
was no improvement, alas! upon Alexander as he first mounted Bue 
cephalus,—but he was the same person ; we trace the same features, 
though bloated and spoiled. In Miss Taylor’s frank, light-hearted, 
good-natured Prince Harry, and the decided preference which she 
allows him not only over William Rufus, but Robert, there is no pre- 
paration for the wily usurper of after-times,—the designing, the self- 
interested, the stern, and (in spite of his grief for his son’s death, we 
must add) the cold-hearted King Henry, * Beauclerc’ though he might 
be. It is to be hoped that Miss Taylor will continue the series which 
she has thus begun at the most difficult point ; the simplicity of her style 
is admirably adapted to the subject, and she has a vein of good feeling 
Which runs through all subjects, and is doubly attractive (to young 
readers especially) from its freshness and originality. We can feel that 
it always diffuses itself unsought, and that she never labours to weave 
it into her stories like a pet quotation or an erotistical anecdote. 0 si 


sic omnes! and truth and feeling would be more in favour with the 
young and old. 





Initia Latina in usum Schole Grammatice Levishame. B. Fellowes. 
1832. pp. 68. 

Tuere will be perpetual conflicts between those who decry, and those 
who out of all measure exalt, the importance of an acquaintance with 
the dead languages,—the former will call it a mere knowledge of 
words, and the latter will denominate it learning,—until their acquisi- 
tion is rendered far less laborious than it has hitherto been, or antil 
the ancient method of teaching be again resorted to, by which it was 
sought to give a general, rather than a critical knowledge of them, to 
the great mass of learners. The majority of even well-educated per- 
sons have neither time nor inclination for pursuing the niceties of 
Greek and Latin, they have no wish to write those languages ; but 
they would rejoice, if they had been enabled, in the years they spent 
over Grammars and Graduses, to translate classical authors into good 
and elegant English, which many a man is not able to do, who cam 
dispute learnedly about quantities, and who is deep in various readings 
= — editions, We do not mean to deny the beauty or even use 
= Ge fo as quantity, or the value of verbal -eriticism ; but “ 

en Wi general there are other things of more importance, 
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and which should not be made to give way to these, especially in our 
ordinary grammar schools, the time spent at which is not sufli- 
cient to make polished scholars, but which might be rendered available 
to a general acquaintance with the classics and the rules by which they 
are to be rendered into English, nay, in mauy cases, to the understand- 
ing of Latin at least, without the intervention of translation. 

‘The little book before us is, we think, founded on a correct view of 
schoolboy necessities, and the general wants of society: for let no one 
imagine from its title that this is one of those most absurd manuals 
which pretend to teach the accidence of a dead language in that lan- 
guage, with harsh and crabbed construing of iis barbarous Latin. 
After you quit the title-page, with the exception of prefer affixed to the 
past tenses, you find not a single word of Latin that ought to be, or 
could be, English. Even the favourite ved is changed into its corre- 
spondent or. It is truly ‘ Initia Latina.” Its definitions are clear, 
simple, and short ; its rules few and plain ; exceptions, those dreadful 
bores to weak heads and short memories, 77 2nitio, are most kindly and 
properly left for after study, to be taught by the master, experience, or 
the dictionaries, as the case may be. Its object is to impress on the 
mind of the learner those few general principles of the language on 
which minuter knowledge may, if necessary, be afterwards founded: 
this is right. The broad outline must first be drawn, however men 
may afterwards proceed to fill it up with the details which distinguish 
the mind of the finished classic. 

The author has most unceremoniously cut down ‘ the parts of speech,’ 
like so many rotten boroughs. He says, ‘ the words of the Latin 
language are divisible into three classes,—nouns, verbs, and particles.’ 
We thank him for his radicalism; but warn him to beware of his 
Alma Mater. Let him not whisper his heresy on the banks of the 
Cam. Oxford may receive his declaration, as an argument for the 
Trinity, for it will soon, if we mistake not the signs of the times, be in 

jant of argument to prop up that doomed mystery. 

The examples of the declension of nouns are, as they should be, nu- 
merous, andthe remarks appended to them for the most part excellent. 
We would, however, submit whether the following and similar expres- 
sions be good :—*‘ The first declension makes the nominative singular 
to end in a, and the genitive in @.’ ‘ The declension makes,’ we know 
islegitimate ; but the author can afford to lay aside legitimacy for 
clearness and correctness. He has shown that he is not tied to esta- 
blished forms because they are established. 

As will already have been supposed, pronouns are classed under the 
head of nouns. Verbs are well defined :—*‘ the verb declares existence, 
action, or suffering.’ ‘The common division of tenses is followed ; but 
another ¢riad would be useful,—the past, the present, and the future; 
und if further distinction be necessary to mark past time more accu- 
rately, it might be so made as to leave the natural division of time 
clear'to the mind of the pupil. Particles, under which are included 
adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections, close the first 
part.of the ‘ Initia Latina.’ »The second part consists of * Illustrations 
of Syntax, Section the First, and. Illustrations of Syntax, trans- 
lated’: It) contains those rules which. are) of principal | insportance 
in translating, .with copious examplés :under each rule, and judi- 
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cious directions for constraing. The author shall, however, speak 
for himself on this portion of his work. ‘The second part of the 
‘* Initia Latina” proposes to teach words and modes of construction, 
and is intended to be put into the hands of the youthful pupil as soon 
as he has perfectly learned the declinable parts of speech. It consists 
of short and easy phrases and sentences, uniform in style, and so 
arranged as to illustrate and render familiar those rules of syntax 
which seem best suited to the capacity, and most useful for the in- 
struction of a beginner. Plain directions for rendering the examples 
into English are combined with each rule ; and the illustrations are all 
taken from one author, because reason and experience show that the 
readiest method of learning the language is to read one author till his 
style is thoroughly understood. ‘Thus the efforts of the youthful 
scholar are made subservient to a definite object, and his earliest les- 
sons have a direct tendency to render him familiar with the language 
of the prince of Roman poesy. 

* The English version is intended to be used for the purpose of ren- 
dering the sentences back into Latin; and in this way it may supply 
the place of a book of exercises; for the teacher may occasionally vary 
the words in case, tense, and signification. This oral re-translation is 
found to be a most efficient instrument in teaching the language.’ 

The work is professedly written for the use of the grammar-scliool 
of which the author is master; and it cannot therefore be demanded 
that it should be an entirely fit manual for the laborious few who re- 
solve, amid all difficulties, to make themselves acquainted with Latin, 
but it might with little alteration be rendered such. Among other 
things we would suggest explanations of some erammatical terms, 
such as enclitical, transitive, apposition, &c. 

Asan example of a clearly defined rule we may quote the following: 
* Besides the accusative verbs, signifying advantage or disadvantage, 
verbs of giving, refusing, and taking away, commanding and announc- 
ing, promising and paying, trusting, complying with, resisting, and 
threatening, govern a dative of the object to which the action is di- 
rected, which dative may be generally taken immediately after the 
accusative, and when the accusative is not expressed, immediately after 
the verb.’ But why does the author follow in the beaten track, and 
say ‘ Est for habeo governs a dative,’ &c.? Why did he not rather ex- 
plain the difference of construction between the two languages? Est 
for habeo is a grammatical barbarism. The Romans no more thought 
of Vicarious standing, when they said * est mihi,’ than the apostle Paul 
of vicarious suffering, when he said, ‘ for even Christ, our passover, is 
sacrificed for us.’ 

Blemishes allowed, we most cordially recommend the ‘ Initia 
Latina,’ as fully answering its title, and a valuable improvement upoa 
former grammars in uswm puerorum. It contains also not a few valu- 
able hints, in wswm magistrorum. 





A New System of Geography and Astronom By W. and G. 
) y, Se. By W. 

Frost, F.R.ALS., &¢e, 12mo., with plates. Simpkin. | 

Tus authors chiefly rely (and we think not without reasom)..on the 

astronomical part of their treatise; less disctirsive than the forinet 

part and more correct in‘ its’ nimetical ‘data, it fs net Hable to’ #9 
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many objections as may be taken to that part. The authors, in endea- 
youring. to impress on the pupil's imagination a correct view of the 
surface of the heavens, resort to the ordinary methods of division and 
association. They divide the celestial sphere into ten parts: eight of 
these parts they associate mentally with the eight walls of ‘ two rooms, 
one over the other,’ and the remaining two parts, being those circum- 
jacent to the poles, they associate with the ceiling of the upper and the 
floor of the lower rcom. 

Now the problem which particularly demanded our author's attention 
is ‘ to adapt a spherical to a plane surface,’ or, in other words, * to 
make their ideal figures on their walls as true pictures as possible of 
the constellations in the heavens.’ And we add, in the plainest pos- 
sible language, that ‘our author’s projection (which determines right 
ascension and declination by equidistant parallel right lines whose 
value increases in arithmetical ratio) is anything but a solution of the 
necessary problem,’ Whether or not our authors have the merit of being 
the first to suggest the association, of divisions of the spheres, with the 
walls, ceiling, and floor of an apartment, we cannot say, but we must 
say, that if one apartment only be used we very much approve of the 
plan, provided, in the second place, that the walls, ceiling, and floor be 
properly divided ; we would therefore recommend our authors to apply 
their talents to the use which might be made of the six maps published 
by the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, since these maps happen 
to be projected on the very principle on which our authors should have 
projected their diagrams; numbers one, two, three, and four forming 
the walls, and numbers five and six forming the ceiling and floor. 

Any one acquainted with astronomy must know, that for all practical 
purposes it is impossible to dispense with the most accurate data, and 
whilst we admit that much less than what our authors have written 
would afford abundant scope for performing all their ‘ amusing pro- 
blems,’ we must strenuously deny its applicability to the practical pur- 
pases to which that science is applied: at the same time we think, that 
by throwing away the unnecessary part, and adapting their principles 
to the maps we have mentioned, our authors could produce a small, 
but truly useful, astronomical school-book. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We particularly wish to direct the attention of our readers to a series of letters in the 


, 


Unrrartan Curonicix on the state of religion in France. 


A misprint last month, in the article “ On the Rise and Progress of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity,” line 15 from its commencement, p. 259, involves a chronological error, 
For Clement read Christ. 


Having received the following resolutions in an official communication from the 
Rev. T. Rees, LL.D., the secretary of the body, we comply with the request contained 
in the second, and lay them before our readers :— 

¥ Atthe annual meeting of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the three deno- 
Minations, residing in anda bout the cities of London and Westminster, held at Dr. 
W illiams’s library, Redcross Street, April 10, 1832, Rev. Dr. Winter in the chair,— 
On a quertion wf Privilege—The following passage from the Monthly Repository 
for January Jast, p, 54,—‘ It was by the Unitarians that the petitions to Parliament 
Ma fayous, of. Catholic emancipation, from the general body of dissenting ministers, 
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860 Correspondence. 


were saved from being smothered by the previous question,’’—having been read and 
discussed, it was resolved— 

“ That the passage now read from the Month/y Repository is calculated to produce 
an incorrect impression, and is, in its tendency, injurious to the reputation of those to 
whom it refers, and is likely to impair the union and harmony of the three denomi- 
nations. 

“ That the secretary be instructed to transmit to the Rev. W. J. Fox, the avowed 
editor of the Month/y Repository, and a member of this body, the preceding resolution, 
and to request its insertion in the next number of that periodical.” 

Our readers will easily perceive the reason why we do not analyze, or refer to, 
the proceedings of the meeting at which the above resolutions were voted; for if 
“ peivinece” make it a ceusurable offence to allude, en passant, to discussions and 
divisions which took place ¢hree years ago, and which were referred to and commented 
upon in various ways at the time, in various periodicals and pamphlets, @ fortiort, the 
present must be held sacred, especially by a periodical which has an avowed editor. 
The sentence quoted from the Repository was elicited, together with other remarks, 
by an arrogant boast of the exertions of orthodox dissenters in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. This boast our reviewer rebuked. It deserved rebuke. He alluded 
to a fact which was directly in point,—the division in the © Body”’ on petitioning for 
the Catholics: we knew that his statement was correct, notorious, and on record; and 
never suspected, nor could any man lhving have known, that, under all the eircom. 
stances, it violated any privileges. It would not have violated those of either the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons. The passage is said by the resolution to 
be “ calculated to produce an erroneous impression”? Should it have led any one to 
suppose that the Trinitarian members of that body were generally hostile to Ute 
Catholic claims ; or that many of them had not long and houourably disup- 
guished themselves by advocating that great measure; or that, a/ver the previous 
question had been negatived, a large majority of them did not support the petition tn 
opposition to a resolution framed in an Anti-Catholic spirit,—then an “ ancorreetim 
pression’ has been made, But if the fair construction be, that, the Trinitawans 
being divided, and the Unitarians united, on Catholic emancipation, the votes of the 
former gave a majority for the previous question, and thereby agams? petitioning, andl 
the votes of the latter turned the scale in favour of petitionng, and against the pres 
vious question, then no “ incorrect impression"? has been made. The recollection of 
the transaction may have become unpleasant; the mention of it may now be “in- 
jurious to the reputation of those to whom it refers ;”” but neither privilege nor! vote 
can alter the fact or disprove the inference. Nor can there be a doubt that orthodoxy 
did more, in proportion, for Catholic emancipation, in the general body of dissenting 
ministers, than anywhere else. So much the more honour is due to those who con- 
sistently advocated religious liberty. They were placed in trying circumstances, and 
acquitted themselves hke men and Christians. But so much the stronger, also, is the 
argument of our reviewer. We cannot allow their merit to become a mantle to cover 
the deficiencies of others. There is a limit beyond which we will not tolerate undue 
assumption, nor submit to unjust reproach, even though we should “ impair the union 
and harmony of the three denominations?’ We rejoice to find that union and harmony 
so jealously guarded from even unintentional invasion or damage. It is one of the 
last strongholds of charity in this sectarian country, and a fierce siege is laid to it. 
Deeply should we regret having caused the abstraction of one atom of its strength, or 
having, in the slightest degree, misrepresented any class or individual connected with 
it; but for the assertion, when the cause of truth seems to us to require it, of facts 
which we know, and of opinions which we hold, we have no apology to offer, what- 
ever be the consequences. 
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